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capitulate the manifold employments in 
which he was engaged, or the variform 
difficulties he had to encounter ; but it is 
not useless to record, that in all his trials 
he invariably preserved the same philo- 
sophical equanimijgy nor ever suffered 
his reiterated disappointments to cool his 
philanthropic ardour, or diminish his 
favourable opinion of mankind.—Thus 
he lived on, often in great poverty, but 
never discontented with his lot, until 
nearly his sixtieth year, when the death 
of an old bachelor cousin suddenly plac- 
ed him in a state of actual independence, 
and comparative affluence.—He immedi- 
ately quitted London, and retired to C— 
Row, a village about eleven miles distant 
from the metropolis, where he purchased 
a beautiful cottage, and where the wri- 
ter of this memoir first had the happiness 
of his acquaintance. 

As the world, however little disposed 
to liberality upon other occasions, is sel- 
dom deficient in magnifying any sudden 
accession of fortune, and had exhibited 
its usual powers of multiplication in the 
present instance, he found it somewhat 
difficult to repress the eager advances of 
his neighbours, when they had regularly 
ascertained that Mr. Jackson, the rich 
city grocer, had sanctioned their visits, 
by first leaving his card. Nobody rode 
in such a gurgeous equipage ; and when 
he went to church to abjure pomps and 
ceremonies, nobody’s servant followed, 
with a gilt prayer-book, in a finer livery, 
or more flaming shoulder-knot: of course, 
nobody could be so proper to decide, 
whether the philosophic Chilvers was a 
visitable person or not. Miss Briggs, an 
elderly maiden relation, and an inmate in 
the family, decided this important ques- 
tion in his favour, when it was very near 
being negatived, by declaring, that his 
being undoubtedly a person of property 
was quite sufficient; that she dared to 
say, he was a very good sort of man, in 
spite of his little oddities; and that, in 
her opinion, he ought to be visited even 
in spite of his.old white hat. 

Chilvers was so elemental in his views, 
as generally to overlook all conventional 
modes and forms; and thus, without af- 
fectation of singularity, he often fell into 
somewhat grotesque peculiarities. One 
summer he purchased a white hat, and 
once ventured to tie it down under his 
chin, on account of a face ache. The ridi- 
cule and laughter of the rustics first made 
him sensible, that he had presumed to de- 
viate from customary fashions; but as 
he felt benefit from that which he 
had adopted, and had a perfect contempt 
for vulgar and polite raillery, he adhered 
to his hat as religiously as a quaker ; 
and partly from habit, partly from obsti- 
nacy, constantly wore it, even within 
doors. The giggling sneers, and whisper- 
ing of the visiters, when the irruption 
formally broke in upon his quiet cottage, 
suggested to him the idea of checking 
unwelcome invitations, by going to their 
houses in his old white hat, and giving 
them to understand that he never took it 
off. Even this expedient failed. A rich 
man without children, or apparent rela- 
tions, has too much to leave to be lefi 
alone, and cards and visits rather increas- 
ed, than diminished, in spite of the old 
white hat. 

Accident, however, effected what this 
inseparable appendage could not accom- 
plish. A female cousin of Chilvers, 



























































POPULAR TALES. 





FROM THE FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
SPANISH, AND ENGLISH. 





Truth severe, by fiction drest.—Gray. 





THE OLD WHITE HAT AND THE OLD 
GRAY MARE, 
—~—— 

Franx Cui.vers was a younger son of 
that respectable family, which has for 
many ages been settled at Fordham, in 
Nottinghamshire ; and as he objected, 
upon those peculiar and fastidious notions 
which formed his character, to the army, 
navy, and church, all of which had been 
submitted to his adoption with reasonable 
prospects of advancement, his parents 
gave him his portion, which was not in- 
considerable, and, at his own request, 
left him to select his own occupation and 
mode of life. His first speculation was to 
establish a brewery in the country, upon 
the novel principle of consuming malt and 
hops, and excluding quassia, coculus in- 
dicus, ‘‘ poppy, mandragora, and all the 
drowsy syrops of the East ;” but the 
knowing rustics did not understand being 
defrauded of their full allowance. They 
had been accustomed toa clammy, warm- 
ing, soporific compound, and they did 
not comprehend why a gentleman’s son 
should come into the place and introduce 
a new liquor, not half so comforting and 
drowsy asthe old. He calmly assured 
them, that it was no new liquor of his in- 
vention, but of the very same quality with 
that barley wine which Xenophon brew- 
ed and gave to his troops, in the memo- 
rable retreat of the ten thousand. But 
they shook their heads; tapping their 
foreheads to one another, to insinuate 
that his wits were not quite right; and 
as no one would venture upon a beverage 
brewed by a madman, he sold off his 
stock and his business, retiring from the 
concoction of Utopian beer, with about 
half the property he had embarked in 
the concern. He made a bad pun 
upon the occasion, which was one of his 
inveterate habits, and thought no more o 
his loss. 

Virgil’s well known line, ‘* O fortunate 
agricole,” &c. determined his next 
choice, which was the occupation of a 
farmer ; almost the only one, he observ- 
ed, in which a man can honourably and 
independently maintain himself by con- 
tributing to the support of others. The 
latter part of this opinion he exemplified 
more practically than the former ;—for 
as he was quite certain that his labourers 
could not exist upon the common wages, 
he instantly doubled them; and, as in 
many instances, he was aware that his 
customers could not afford to pay the 
regular price for his produce, he sold it 
under the market rate ; both which modes 
of farming, co-operating with the bad 
times, eventually impoverished him, and 
procured him, from those who had bene- 
fited by his ruin, the title of the silly gen- 
tleman farmer. Various were the methods 
to which he now had recourse for his 
maintenance, for he disdained all applica- 
tion to friends or relations. At one time 
he was an usher; at another, he support- 
ed himself, like Rousseau, by copying 
music, in which he was a proficient ; now 
he translated for the booksellers ; and 
for some time he was in the situation o 
a banker’s clerk. It were useless to re- 


about thirty years of age, had been left a 
widow, with a little girl of five years old, 
in a state of utter destitution ; and as soon 
as she learnt his accession of fortune, very 
naturaily applied to him for assistance. 
Upon occasions of benevolence he was 
not in the habit of calculating appearan- 
ces, or balancing surmises, so he tied 
down his old white hat, got into a glass 
coach, drove to his relation’s, and in less 
than twelve hours from the receipt of 
her letter, had established her, with her 
child, in his cottage, giving up his own 
bed-room for her use, because, as he 
said, young women liked to be cheerful, 
and from the corner window she could 
see all the company on the great Rom- 


ford road. 


However liberal the world may be in 
measuring a man’s fortune, they seldom 
extend the same generous estimate to his 
actions and morals, but are exceedingly 
prone to deduct from his honour and hon- 
esty, at least as much as they have added 
to his wealth. So it fared with Chilvers. 
—They were willing to overlook his 
whims and caprices, and even tolerate 
his old white hat, but there was really 
no shutting their eyes to the improper na- 
ture of the connexion with this pretended 
witiow, this Mrs. Hall, or Ball, or what- 
ever he called her ; and, indeed, it was 
obviously an old affair, for the brat of a 
child was the very picture of him. He 
might, at least, have concealed the crea- 
ture, and not have brought her into his 
own house, and under the very noses of 
such universally allowed-to-be-respecta- 
ble people as the inhabitants of C- Row. 
Miss Briggs again took the lead on this 
momentous abomination; and although, 
but a very few days before, she had been 
heard to pronounce him remarkably good 
looking for a middle aged man, she now, 
with a toss of ineflable anger and disdain, 
most energetically termed him a good- 
for-nothing nasty old fellow ; and the ob- 


sequious village re-echoed the assertion. 


Footmen, boys, and maids, no longer 


lifted his latch with cards of invitations ; 
and the females of the place were sud- 
denly seized with an unaccountable ob- 
liquity of vision, when they saw him ap- 


proaching with the unconscious author of 


this revolution leaning upon his arm. The 


outrageous puritans instantly crossed over 


the road, regardless of mud or puddle ; 
some looked steadily at a sign post, on 
the opposite side of the way ; others gazed 
upon the heavens, or contemplated the 
earth ; while a few summoned a whole 
pandemonium of outraged chastity in 
their countenances, and passed him with 
a fling of ineffable scorn ; but he was too 
absent and heedless to be even con- 
scious of the cut direct and insolent, still 
less of the cut oblique and embarrassed. 
He was too happy in the quiet re-pos- 
session of his house, and resumption o 
his studies, to be solicitous about the 
cause ; and as to the poor widow, her 
time and thoughts were so exclusively 
occupiedggith little Fanny, her daughter, 
that she réqfired not the attention of her 
neighbours. 

Nothing could exceed the amazement 
of Chilvers, when | explained to him the 
meaning of this estrangement. Why, she 
is not thirty, he exclaimed, and | am six- 
ty; what disproportion will secure a 
man from scandal? With his usual phi- 
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highly sensitive to any imputations thrown 
upon his relative, though utterly cal- 
lous to them in his own person, he con- 
sulted me as to what conduct he could 
adopt, to silence calumny, and yet af- 
ford the shelter of his roof to this desti- 
tute widow. None, | replied, but by 
marrying her. With all my heart, he re- 
joined, if Mrs. Ball will give her consent. 
Already deeply impressed withgratitude 
and esteem, weary of struggling with mis- 
fortune, and anxious to procure a pro- 
tector for her little portionless daughter, 
this simple-minded and _ kind-hearted 
woman did not Hesitate in accepting his 
hand ;—the marriage took place, and 
Chilvers, who was before an old rogue, 
and an old sinner, was instantly convert- 
ed, in the village vocabulary, into an old 
fool and an old dotard. This union,. dic- 
tated solely by benevolence on one side, 
by gratitude and maternal solicitude on 
the other, without a particle of love on 
either, was, without exception, the hap- 
piest and most undisturbed that has ever 
fallen within my observation. And yet 
there was no intellectual congruity be- 
tween them ; she was an uneducated sim- 
ple woman ; he was a profound, original, 
and elemental philosopher. Bu there 
was aflinity and sympathy in their kind 
and generous hearts ;yhe had found an 
object for the overflowing of bis benevo- 
lent bosom, and she looked up to her 
benefactor with a mixture of filial and 
conjugal affection. This case may have 
been an exception to the general rule, 
but it certainly afforded a proof that dis- 
proportion of age is not necessarily in- 
compatible with married happiness.—- 
Their’s was unbroken except by death ; 
and he, alas! unlike Miss Briggs, came 
but too soon to visit the cottage, in spite 
of the imputed mistress, and even of the 
old white hat. 

Chilvers had a mortal antipathy to all 
interference in parochial affairs, deeming 
them the infullible foes of neighbourly 
concord, and the bitter springs of jeal- 
ousy, bickering, and ill will. During the 
war, when the militia papers were left at 
his house, he regularly inserted in the 
column of exemptions— old, lame, and a 
coward,’’~and returned it to the proper 
officer, generally within an hour of his 
baving seen it. Once he was appointed 
overseer of the poor, in the very natural 
supposition that from his indolent and se- 
questered habits he would appoint a depu- 
ty, for which office several applicants ac- 
cordingly presented themselves ; but he 
detected the motive of his nomination, 
determined to punish his annoyers, and 
to the amazement of the whole village 
declared his intention of acting. His first 
step was to abolish the quarterly dinners, 
and other indulgences and perquisites, 
which his coadjutors had been in the long 
established habit of enjoying ; his second, 
was to compel them to the performance 
of those duties which for an equally- 
lengthened period they had been accus- 
tomed to neglect; and the result was 
precisely what he wished—they never 
troubled him in future. Upon only one 
other occasion was he moved to enter into 
the parochial arena, and as it occurred 
but shortly before his death, of which in« 
deed it was the ultimate cause, and was 
productive of a little scene of which I was 
am eye-witness, | shall proceed to re- 


lanthropy, however, he soon began to find/late it. 


excuses for the world, and as he was 


About half way down Loughton-lane, « 











foot-path strikes off across a large field, 
and coming out opposite the free-school 
considerably shortens the way to church. 
1 say considerably in a relative sense, as to 
those who principally availed themselves 
of it—the lame, and the feeble, and the 
crutch-supported old men and women, 
who toddled out of the alms-houses in 
the lane, and were duly seen on a Sunday 
morning creeping across it, as if they 
could never complete their journey, 
though they were always sure to be in 
their places before the bell had done toll- 
ing. In point of fact, the distance saved 
was not above two hundred yards ; but a 
foot-path had existed, not only in farmer 
Blant’s day, who had owned the field for 
the last forty years, but time out of mind 
before him. Farmer Blunt’s time, how- 
ever, was up; he was deposited in the 
church-yard, and the property having 
been sold at his death, fell into the hands 
of a Mr. Martindale, who had lately re- 
turned from Calcutta, so saturated with 
gold, that*it had completely tinged his 
face and converted half his liver into bile. 
Visiting his new purchase with a worthy 
successor of Capability Browne, it was 
pointed ont to hiin that farmer Blunt’s 
house, though uninhabiiable at present, 
offered singular advantages for the con- 
siraction of a mansion worthy of its new 
proprietor. A very little rebuilding and 
alteration would convert it into an admi- 
rable wing, and there would then be 
nothing in the world to do, but to run up 
a centre and another wing in order to 
complete the edifice ; while the fields, 
naturally picturesque, by simply grubbing 
up the hedges, and planting a few trees, 
would spontaneously assume a parkish 
appearance. Such palpable facilities were 
not to be neglected ; the old farm house 
was tortured and transmogrified to qualify 
it for acting the part of a wing ; a park 
paling speedily encircled the field, and a 
board at each extremity of the abolished 
foot-path. informed the world that ‘ tres- 
passers would be punished with the 
utmost severity of the law.” After 
church, on the following Sunday, the 
aforesaid old almswomen of both sexes 
assembled in a body, under this obnoxious 
notice, where they spent an hour or two 
in debating how long they had respec- 
tively remembered the thoroughfare ; 
complained bitterly of the alteration; and 
though they were all cotnfortably main- 
tained upon charity, unanimously agreed 
that nobody cared for the poor now a- 
days. The rest of the parishioners, who 
were either uninterested in the question, 
or had not the remotest idea of quarrel- 
ling with a rich man, took no notice of the 
occurrence, although two or three, who 
had left cards at the nabob’s temporary 
residence, and not had their visits re- 
turned, were heard to declare that it was 
a scandalous proceeding—quite contrary 
to law, and, for their parts, they wonder- 
ed the matter was not taken up by some- 
body. Although every body wishes to 
be thought somebody, nobody seemed 
desirous of assuming the character upon 
the present occasion. My friend having! 
been prevented going to church by} 
illness, his wife staid at home to nesee| 
him for two successive Sundays, and 
though she was present on the third, and 
passed the board, with the usual con- 
clave of superannuated malcontents un- 
der it, she was just then so busy in cal- 
culating the cost of Mrs. Palmer’s new 
puce velvet pelisse with fur trimmings, 
which she was sure she could not afford, 
and had no right to wear, that she saw| 
nothing on her way home but the shame- 
ful sum of nine pounds and fifteen shil- 
lings, ‘* without reckoning the lining ;”’ 
which latter words she repeated to her- 
self in a graduated tone of increasing 
amazement as often as she recapitulated 
her calculation, and arrived at the same 
startling conclusion. Owing thus to his 
own sickness, and Mrs. Palmer’s new 
velyet pelisse, nearly a month elasped 
before the nabob’s innovation came to 














































white hat. 

With’ his usual scepticism he would 
not trust to the reports of others, but in 
spite of a recent sickness, and the ex- 
postulations of his wife, tied his old white 
hat under his chin, sallied into Lough- 
ton-lane, and fot content with reading 
the ptacard in that direction, skirted the 
new paling, till he came in front of the 
free-school, where he pursued the du- 
plicate, notwithstanding the mud with 
which some indignant urchins had be- 
spattered it. His resolution was instant- 
ly formed. How can we expect the 
poor, said he, who so fearfully outoum- 
ber us, to leave us in quiet possession of 
our fortunes and luxuries, if we are to 
look coldly on and see them deprived of 
their humble rights? Reciprocal for- 
bearance and protection are the uphold- 
ing principles of the social compact, and 
the best security for the continuance of 
the former is the scrupulous exercise of 
the latter. They may take the law, said 
a neighbour to whom he thus expressed 
himself ;—they may take Okenham-hall, 
said Chilvers, for it has been to let these 
two years, but how are they to pay for it ? 
| wouldn’t have gone to law for myself if 
he had blocked up my hall door, and 
compelled me to get in at the top of my 
house, like Robinson Crusoe ; but though 
| might compromise my own rights, I do 
no not feel at liberty to sacrifice those of 
the poor, so I’ll just step on and call on 
Mr, Clinch. 

Mr. Clinch was a brisk little lawyer, 
who, by a smirking industry, and tech- 
nical knowledge of legal quibbles and 
subtleties, had bustled himself into a 
thriving business, though he knew no 
more of the leading principles upon which 
the noble palladium of the law was built, 
or of its great expositors, than the rat 
which is conversant with all the holes, 
flaws, and hiding places under St. Paul’s, 
knows of architecture and Sir Christo- 
pher Wren. He had lately settled in the 
neighbourhood, having bought a small 
brick house atthe confluence of three 
roads, on whose top he had built a fan- 
tastical wooden tower, where he occa- 
sionally took his wine and the dust ; and 
upon the strength of this castellated su- 
perstructure, and two little brass cannons 
on the lawn, which were always fired 
when he set off for London at the com- 
mencement of term, he gave his residence 
the very consistent name of Castle-cot- 
tage. The rustics called it the Lawyer’s 
Folly :—Chilvers denominated the tower 
Mr. Clinch’s Coke upen Littleton, and 
the guns his Term Reports. At this 
interview, hostilities were resolved on, 
and the man of law having learnt in the 
course of his inquiries, that old Adam 
Wright remembered when there was not 
even a stile at the thoroughfare in ques- 
tion, and had rode through it scores of times 
on horseback, wrote to my friend request- 
ing he would order the fellow to step up 
to C— Row, and he would come over, 
take his bit of mutton with him, and ex- 
amine the rustic immediately after din- 
ner. Old Adam Wright was a pensioner 
of the benevolent Squire Tilson in which 
lodge he resided, and as Chilvers knew 
him to be infirm as well as old, his me- 
thod of ordering the fellow to step up was 
to send over a chaise-cart for him, with a 
civil message requesting an interview. | 
was in the parlour when he arrived, 
and could not help smiling at his rueful 
looks, when he saw Mr. Clinch at table, 
with paper before him, and pen in hand. 
Standing close to the door, as if fearful of 
advancing, he cast a most @spicious 
glance from his little gray eYes, which, 
from the bend of his body, he was obliged 
to turn upwards, while a sudden blush 
reddened his wrinkled forehead, and 
even tinged his bald head. Sit down, Mr. 
Wright, said my friend, at the same time 
pouring him out a bumper of wine, which 
the old man tossed off at one gulp with a 
dexterity worthy of his younger days. 
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the knowledge of the owner of the old| 





The lawyer started; Adam Wright sat 
timidly down—<rew up his breath, and 
again gazed around him suspiciously, but 
upon learning the object of bis examina- 
tion, presently recovered his composure. 
1 understand, good man, said Mr. Clinch, 
that you have rode through this field 


but once, was the reply. Only once! why 
then did you say you had? I never did 
say so. Hem! said Clinch—a shy bird. 
Behold the exaggeration of village gos- 
sips, said Chilvers ; but you did once 
ride through it, Mr. Wright; will you 
have the goodness to relate to us what 
you recollect of the circumstance ? I re- 
collect them all, replied Adam, as well as 
if it happened yesterday, though | was 
only nine years old at the time.” 
Mayhap, Sir, you might know strait- 
haired Jack, as th® called him, that 
drove the Cambridge. Chilvers regret- 
ted that be never had that honour. Well, 
Sir, | was then apprentice to his own 
father, old Harrison, that kept the far- 
rier’s shop at the lower common. How 
was it bounded on the north ? interrupted 
Clinch. ‘The Lord knows, resumed Ad- 
am. ‘That must be ascertained, howev- 
er, quoth Clinch, laying down his pen. 
It can’t be done no how, said Adam, for 
the great stack of chimneys has fallen in, 
right where I used to stand and blow the 
bellows. God preserve us! thank hea- 
ven, there’s only a low chimney. to our 
lodge. See how an old man clings to life, 
whispered Chilvers ; he never troubled 
his head about chimneys when he was 
young. Well, Sir, said Wright in continu- 
ation, old Harrison (I called him master 
then) had been trumpeter or horse- 
doctor in the Greys—Which was he ? 
again interrupted Clinch—he must have 
been one or the other. No, Sir, he 
wasn’t, for I believe he was both. Ay, 
that will do—go on. Well, he served in 
the Greys, I don’t know how many years, 
and when he was discharged superannuat- 
ed, they allowed him to buy his gray 
mare that he always rode: and how old 
she was, I know not, for the mark was 
out of her mouth afore ever she came to 
him, and he rode her twelve years in the 
army.—Upon this mare he used to go 
about for orders, attending the gentle- 
men’s hunters round the country, and 
what not ; but never suffered any body to 
mount her without it was himself. He had 
only to call on Polly, and she would come 
running to him directly, and would follow 
him up and down town, just like a dog, 
without ever a bridle, no, nor so much 
as a halter.—Well, master never break- 
fasted at home: the first thing in. the 
morning, he used to put some soft gin- 
gerbread in his pocket, for his teeth were 
knocked out at some great battle, and go 
down to the King’s Head, and there if 
you passed the bow-window you would 
be sure to see him in his cocked hat sit- 
ting behind a half pint of purl. On 
the morning I was telling you off ——You 
have told us of no morning yet, cried 
Clinch. lt mean the morning when I rode 
through the field in the afternoon ;—on 
that morning I took Polly down to the 
King’s Head according to orders, as mas- 
ter was going over to Romford to look at 
Squire Preston’s hunter that was took 
ill; but it seems that just as he got to 
Woodlyend, down came Polly, and a ter- 
rible fall by all accounts it was. Howev- 
er, master wasn’t much hurt ; but we saw 
something had happened by his coming 
home without Polly, though he never 
said a word, but desired us all, for he 
kept three men besides me, to leave off 
work, take spades, and dig a great hole 
in the yard, while he broke up the 
ground for us with a pickaxe. To work 
we went, and in three hours we had made 
a rare pit, all wondering what it could 
mean. Adam, said he to me when we had 
done, go to the paddock at the upper 
common, where you will find Polly; 
bring her here, but don’t offer to get 
upon her back, and don’t go faster than a 





when it was open, scores of times. Never 
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walk. So 1 took a halter—Was it lea- 
ther or rope? inquired Clinch ; Adam 
could not tell, so he proceeded. - When 
I got to the paddock, there was Polly, 
sure enough, with her knees all bloody ; 
but as | saw she wasn’t lame at all, and 
seemed in good spirits, | put the halter 
in her mouth, and going back a little, so 
as to get a short run, | put my hand upon 
her shoulder, and jumped upon her back. 
Jumped upon her back! echoed Clinch, 
looking incredulously at the decrepit ob- 
ject before him. Lord love you, conti- 
nued Adam, | was then as nimble as a 
squirrel, and as lissome as a withy. So I 
rode her across this here field, for there 
was’nt even a stile then, nor any sign of 
one, and got off when we reached the 
high road, for fear of being seen, and led 
her into our yard, where master was sit- 
ting in his cocked hat, and the men all 
whispering together up inacorner. As 
soon as I came in, he called out to our 
big foreman ; Sam, says, he, step up into 
my room, and bring me down the horse 
pistols that | took from the French officer 
at the battle of—— ; | forget what place 
he said, but | know it ended with a quer, 
or anarde, or some such sound ; so | can’t 
be much out. They glittered as he took 
them out of their cases, for he always 
cleaned them every Sunday morning : 
and as I stared first at master as he pro- 
ceeded to load them, putting two bullets 
in each—then at the great hole in the 
ground, then at the men all looking so- 
lemn-like, and then at poor Polly, gazing 
in master’s face, while her knees and Jegs 
were covered with blood, | felt my heart 
beat, and was all over in a fluster. When 
he had finished loading the pistols, he 
went and stood in front of the mare. Pol- 
ly, said he, 1 have rode thee these six- 
teen years overroad and river, through 
town and country, by night and by day, 
through storm and sunshine, and thou 
never made a bolt or a boggle with me 
till now. Thou hast carried me over 
five thousand dead bodies before break- 
fast, and twice saved my life—once when 
the allies left us in the lurch, and we 
were obliged toscamper for it ; once where 
our company fell into an ambush, and 
only thirty men escaped. We must both 
die soon, and should | go first, which | 

may quickly do if you give me such an- 
other tumble, it will be a bad day’s work 
for thee. Thou wouldst not wish to be 
starved, and mauled and worked to death, 
and thy carcass given over to the nack- 
ers, wouldst thou, Polly ? Polly put down 
her head, and rubbed it against him, and 
while she was doing so, he tied a hand- 
kerchief over her eyes, and kissing her 
first on one side of the face, and then on 
the other, he said, Polly, God bless thee ! 
and instantly fired one of his pistols right 
into her ear. She fell down, gav@ one 
kick, and never moved nor moaned af- 
terwards ; but 1 remember the tears 
gushed out of my eyes just as if a Chris- 

tian had been shot, and even big Sam 
looked ready to cry as he stood over her, 

and said, poor Polly! We buried her in 

the hole, and master told us we had 

wrought enough for one day, and might 

spend the afternoon where we liked ; and 

he was just going to fire his other pistol 

in the air, when he saw acrow on the 

top of the weather-cock ; and, sure 

enough, he brought her down, for he was 

a rare shot. After all, it was a cruel 

thing to use a poor dumb beast in that 

way, only for tumbling with him; and 

no one could tell why he buried her in the 

yard, when the Squire’s gamekeep- 

er would have given a fair price for the 

carcass to feed the hounds. But old Har- 

rison was an odd one. Ah! we’ve got a 

mort of regular doctors in the parish 

now, besides the poticary, and I dare say 

they may do well enough for Christians, 

and such like, but I reckon there’s ne’er 

a one of em could stop the glanders in a 

horse like master Harrison. 

I have given this dialogue, and old Ad- 

am Wright’s examination circumstantial- 
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ly, because every particular is deeply 
fixed in my own recollection, by the fa- 
tal results of which the affair was speedi- 
ly productive. Chilvers, as 1 have men- 
tioned, had been ill when he sallied forth 
to read the placard announcing the shut- 
ting up of the footpath. Upon that oc- 
casion he got wet—he sat some time at 
Mr. Clinch’s ; his complaint, which was 
the gout, was driven into his stomach ; 
and in spite of immediate medical advice, 
and the unremitted self-devotion of his 
wife, who never quitted his side, he ex- 
pired in ten days. Suffice it to say, that 
Chilvers died as he had lived—a philan- 
thropist, and a philosopher. 

After the melancholy ceremonies of 
the funeral, which | took upon myself to 
direct, | accompanied my wife to the cot- 
tage, where we meant to reside for some 
little time, to offer our consolations to his 
relict, now a second time a widow. | 
have never been more forcibly impress- 
ed with the vanity of buman learuiog, and 
the vain-glory of philosophy, than in the 
instance of this uneducated female, who, 
from an innate principle, or instinct of 
religion, although utterly ignorant of all 
theological points, possessed a mastery 
over her mind, and a consolation under 
afflictions, which the most profound adopt 
in the schools of worldly wisdom would 
in vain attempt to rival. Conscious that 
the death of her husband was a dispensa- 
tion of providence, under which it was 
perhaps guilty to repine, she set reso- 
lutely about the suppression of her grief, 
‘beginning by carefully locking up and 
concealing all those articles of his dress 
and daily use which, by recalling him 
suddenly and forcibly to her recollection, 
might upset her pious resolutions; so 
that upon our arrival, we found her in a 
frame of mind much more calm and re- 
signed than we had anticipated. —Though 
Chilvers never killed a bird, or caught a 
fish in his life, he had a favourite spaniel, 
called Juno, almost as inseparable a com- 
panion as his old white hat ; the partaker 
of his morning rambles, and the invaria- 
ble residuary of his crusts at tea-time. 
This faithful animal his widow could not 
resolve to dismiss ; but, with this excep- 
tion, she imagined she had so disposed of 
every personal memorial, as to be secure 
from too frequent a renewal of her griefs 
by the sight of external objects. She 
was, however, mistaken. We were all 
seated in the parlour, myself and my 
wife endeavouring to divert the widow’s 
thoughts from the past, by directing them 
to the future management of her little 
girl, and flattering ourselves that we had 
infused into her mind a more than usual 
serenity, when our attention was aroused 
by a barking and laughing without—the 
door was thrown open, and in scampered 
Juno with the old white hat tied under 
her head, while little Fanny followed, 
shouting behind, delighted with the suc- 
cess of her frolic!—O Fanny! Fanny! 
cried the agonized mother; why did 
they suffer she could not utter a 


ber-mother ; and, at last, taking her hand, 
and looking up in her face with an affec- 
tionate importance, she lisped out hesita- 
tingly, “‘ | know something. Papa’s dead, 
but | mustn’t tell you, because it’s a great 
secret, and you'll be angry if | do.” The 
poor widow hid her face in her handker- 


covered the child’s mouth, as if to silence 
her; but as the little urchin seemed dis- 
posed to expostulate, | took her by the 
hand, led her out of the room, and direct- 
ed the maid to put her to bed. 

On re-entering the parlour, I once 
more found the mother in a state of com- 
parative serenity, and calculated on pas- 
sing the evening without further outrage 
to-her feelings. The child was asleep— 
the old white hat was locked up, and it 
was settled that after tea ] was to read a 
sermon, which | had selected for the 
purpose, as the best adapted to pour 
balm and peace into her wounded bosom. 
Poor widowed sufferer! I saw her nos- 
trils dilating, the muscles of her mouth 
working, and her eyes filling, though by 
a resolute effort at self-command, she was 
striving to suppress and swallow down 
the rising emotion. She might, perhaps, 
have succeeded, but Juno, after listen- 
ing some time at the door, while a dead 
silence reigned in the chamber, finally 
placed herself before her mistress, and 
set up the most dismal and affecting howl 
1 ever heard. But who shall describe 
the agony of the widow? The gush of 
passion overpowered all the barriers 
of resolution and religion,—the woman 
predominated over the Christian, and 
her emotions flowed more vehemently 
from the control to which they had been 
subjected. Convulsive and hysterical 
sobs for some time choked her utter- 
ance, and when she was able to articu- 
late, as if anxious to excuse the violence 
of her grief by the virtues of iis object, 
she turned towards me, and exclaimed, 
*« Was’nt he akind creatare—every body 
loved him, and even Juno, you see, can- 
not forget him. O Sir! you don’t know 
half the kind, generous, and charitable 
things he did in private.”” Her feelings 
again overpowered her; she sank her 
head upon Juno’s, who, by this time, had 
leaped into her lap, and I shall never 
forget her woe-striken look when she 
raised it, and sobbed out——(Psha! 
where is my handkerchief—my tears are 
blotting the paper ;)--when she sobbed 
out 





















write a word more. 








THE GLEANER. 


——So we'll live, 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 

Talk of Court News; and we'lltalk with them too, 
Who loses and who wins; who’s in and who’s out, 
Aad take upon us the mystery of thin 
Asif we were God's spies. 
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considered a mystery, kept hovering about 

























chief with one hand, and with the other 


aship in a hard gale. 
duced to a few interjections. 











word more ; but overcome by her feel- 
ings, rushed out of the room, and locked 
herself into her own chamber. The 
child, it seems, had seized the old white 


The Pyramid of Drink.—The opera- 
tion of drink in its various degrees may 
be represented by a pyramid, thus : 


hat in the first confusion of her father’s|} be ig 

death, and concealed it in a closet of the Very Fresh Very Tipsey 
nursery, whence she had now withdrawa Seales il ieee 

it to fasten upon Juno’s head, quite un- f 

conscious of the distress she was prepar- Lively Very Drunk 
ing. Young ax she was,! endeavoured}  coufortable Stupidly Drunk 
to impress upon her mind the loss of her 

papa, for so she always called him, and Seber Dot Bes 


the necessity of refraining from all men- 
tion of his name, or allusion to his death, 





Sobriety.—The sober moments which 
immediately succeed to dinner are the 
most miserable in existence. The lan- 
obey my directions. Fortified and com- 
posed by the consolations she never failed 
to draw from her solitary religious exer- 
cises, the widow shortly returned to the 
parlour, and a tranquillity, though some- 
what embarrassed, was again established 
in our little circle; when Fanny, ready 


your feelings, and a reverie comes on, 
to burst with the possession of what she 


which, if you drink no more, is likely to 


-|grammatical knowledge, he seems nearly 


are smart and pertinent. 


wave.’ 


in your ideas now, for that sun has risen. 
You grow mere eloquent and less logical. 


Your jokes are capital—in your own 
Your perceptions are still 


estimation. 
tolerably clear, beyond yourself. 


Very Fresh.—-Your conversation is 
more an! more highly coloured. Your 


eloquence is impassioned, and you over- 
whelm your companions with a flood of 
talk.—You begin to suit the action to the 
word. Ideas not quite coherent, but 
language still tolerably distinct and cor- 
rect. 

Tipsey.—Now on the top of the pyra- 
mid you begin to grow giddy. Gestures 
very vehement, and epithets much ex- 
aggerated. Argumentativé, but not ra- 
tional. Words considerably abridged, 
and ideas lamentably obscured. 

Very Tipsey.—You find out that you 
have a turn for vocal music, and regale 


your friends with a solo.—Speechify in 


incoherent language, and evince a most 
decided tendency to mischief and locomo- 
tion. Proud us a peacock, stout as a 
lion, and amorous as a dove. 

Drunk.—Perversely quarrelsome, and 
stupidly-good-natured. Dealing much in 
shake hands, and knock-downs. ‘Tongue 
stammering, and feet unsteady. 

Very Drunk.—Abortive efforts to ap- 
pear sober. See every thing double. 
Balance totally lost, you drift about like 
Vocabulary re- 


Stupidiy Drunk.—Head and stomach 
topsy-turvy.—Eyes fixed and glaring. 
Utter incapacity of speech and locomo- 
tion, accompanied with an indistinct yet 
horrid consciousness of your situation. 

Dead Drunk.—An apoplectic sleep, 
and confused dreams of the devil or your 
creditors! 


> 

Knowledge of Languages.—Mr. Jen- 
nings, in a note to his Lecture on the 
Utility of Literary Institutions, gives an 
account of a remarkable person now 
living, named Richard Robert Jones, 
which proves what a small portion of wit 
is required to obtain a k edge of lan- 
guages. Mr. Jones was Born at Aber- 
daron, in Carnarvonshire, in 1780. His 
father was a carpenter, and attempted to 
bring him up to his own business; but 
besides constitutional defects, particular- 
ly a weakness of sight, there was a great- 
er disqualification,—that of a want of ca- 
pacity on every subject, except the ac- 
quisition of languages, and this he pos- 
sessed in the highest degree. When fif- 
teen years old he began to study Latin by 
the assistance of a boy in the parish- 
school. Although he never attended 
the school with other children, he fre- 
quently contrived to get into it to use the 
books ; and it is said he learnt more in 
one month, than another boy could learn 
in six. About the same time he acquir- 
ed a method of writing, which, although 
self-taught, is peculiarly legible, and 
which he applies with equal facility to 
any language with which he is acquaint- 
ed, At nineteen he began the study of 
the Greek, and he has since read some 
of the Greek writers, tegether with their 
commentators. His chief pleasure, how- 
ever, is derived, not from the facts re- 
lated, but from the form and construction 
of the language ; so that, except in this 


as ignorant of the contents of a book as 
before he began to read it. He has also 
studied Hebrew, and he can converse 
with great fluency in French and Italian. 


ou have the 
reasoning power iu high perfection, but 
aided withal by a happy fertility of illas- 
This may be considered as a 
mental aurora announcing that the sun of 
fancy is about to rise from the ‘ purple 


Fresh.—There is more fire and colour 
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Being asked what he thought of the char- 
acter of Andromache, in the Iliad? after 
a pause, he replied, “‘ Andro-Mache ? it 
is a fight of men,” ‘ Yes, that is the de- 
rivation of the name; but what do you 
think of Andromache, the wife of Hec- 
tor?” He replied, “1 know nothing 
about that.” —* It is to be lamented (adds 
Mr. Jennings) that this extraordinary 
character yet languishes in poverty : 
surely he is a fit object for the bounty 
of the opulent ; and it will be extremel y 
agreeable to me, if I shall by this note 
excite attention to Richard R. Jones.” 


—~—<— r 

Great Books. The proverb runs, that 
‘**a great book is a great evil” —which 
many an nnhappy author and equally un- 
happy bookseller have had ample reason 
to know. There was the unfortunate 
devil in Russia, who was actually made 
to swallow his own folio, leaf by leaf, on 
the scaffold, at half-a-dozen repasts,— 
which it seems he digested better than 
his Imperial Prosecutor. What a treat 
a pocket diamond edition, like Picker- 
ing’s Shakspeare, would have been to 
this aspiring author !—It is true, the ex- 
tensive margin’s were all closely paired 
off, as the half savage, half- facetious sen- 
tence was, that the offender should “ eat 
his own words ;”” but enough was left to 
stick most grievously in his throat, and 
to trouble sorely the inward man. 


~~ 

An elderly lady, resi ling afew miles 
distance from London, having been visit - 
ed for some time by her physician, who 
seldom omitted his daily attendance, be- 
gan at last to feel that the fee of five gri- 
neas so frequently repeated amounted to 
avery considerable sum. As the disci- 
ple of Galen made no overtures towards 
reducing it, in consideration of the short 
intervals between its renewal, the lady 
found it necessary to begin herself the 
good work of retrenchment. According- 
ly on his next visit she gave him four 
guineas. He felt in an instant that his 
hand was minus one, and he instantly 
turned his eyes, with an air of affected 
solicitude, to the floor. ‘‘ Have you lost 
any thing ?”’ replied the patient. “‘ Why, 
Madam, Il—let me see—one, two, three, 
four, yes; I must have dropped a gui- 
nea,” ‘Oh no, Doctor,” said the lady, 
with a significant smile, ‘* it is 1 that have 
dropped a guinea. 


ote 

The Beggar.—‘‘Get thee gone,”’ cried’ 
I, to a poor beggar, who was apparently 
about sixty years of age—he was cer- 
tainly sixty—he might be sixty-five— 
his countenance was pale, emaciated, 
and care worn—his dress was forlorn 
and tattered—his hair was of silvery 
white and as he stood with his head un- 
covered, was blown about by the pass- 
ing wind. What a figure for a painter, 
thought I—his pale, worn, but expres- 
sive countenance—his miserable gar- 
ments—the wind playing among his 
locks—Qh! it would be excellent! The 
beggar approached nearer—with im- 
ploring and wistful looks, he said, “* For 
the love of Heaven, spare me a trifle te 
save me from starving—as God is my wit- 
ness, I have not tasted food these two 
days !’"—**No!”’ said I—*I have been 
too often deceived.” | looked at him—. 
he was resting one hand on his stick, 
over which he leaned—partly from age 
and infirmity, and partly for rest—while 
his other was extended about half way 
from his body, in which he held his hat—- 
in this position he regarded me with 
looks which seemed to read: my deter- 
mination—I put my hand in my pocket— 
* gleam, a corruscation seemed to pass 
over his countenance—! paused—looked 
at him again—he still regarded me with 
the same wistful'look as at first—the same 
soul-searching look—I drew it out, and 
with a shilling which I placed in his 
hand—as I did so, a tear started in his 
eye—It fell on my extended hand—It 
was the tear of gratitude, warm and fresh 
from the heart—I felt it— 
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THE TRAVELLER. 





— pleasant, through the loop-boles of retreat 
pip ays at such a world; to see the stir 
e great Ba’ el, and not feei thecrowd Cowrer. 





A a Trip to Shrewsbury and Long Branch. 
No. I. 


Shrewsbury is 2 pleasant and beautiful 
place by nature, containing, among other 
buildings, an Episcopal and Presbyterian 
church, a Friends’ meeting- hrotee, two 
stores, anda public house. On Sunday 
morning a gentleman of the name of Dr. 
T »a man of no ordinary understand- 
ing, called upon us; and | had subse- 
quently no cause to regret my introduc- 
tion to his company. He was a Pennsyl- 
vanian by birth, but seemed very much 
attached to the political and military 
prowess of goed old New-Jersey ;—re- 
lated with a degree of patriotic pride, 
the heroic achievements of her soldiery, 
during the revolutionary conflict, and 
gave many other proofs of his integrity 
and attachment to true republican prin- 
ciples. After breakfast, he invited us to 
accompany him to the Episcopal church, 
there being no other, in which divine 
service was to be performed, except at 
the Friends’ meeting. 

Ox my return to the house, | could 
not avoid noticing the great number of 
carriages which thronged the street, 
and their great sameness. I| had always 
observed the Friends of our city, to have 
appeared much alike, as respects thei: 
habits, dress, &c., and | was more asto- 
nished here to observe, that their carrta- 
ges, houses, and even their farms, seem- 
ed to follow the same general rule. 
Towards evening, the son of the vener- 
able old gentleman, at whose house | 
was entertained, invited us on a ride to 





and unvarished description of its location, 
and offer some remarks to induce my fel- 
low-citizens to seek its advantages, when 
attacked by diseases, incident to city life 


in the sammer season. 1 was told that 
it is a place of great resort from Phila- 
delphia and the adjacent back country, 
but not so much from New-York. ’Tis 
true there are many places in the vici- 
Inity of New-York, to which our citizens 
lare in the practice of visiting in warm 
lweather; but I think none of them pos- 
sess the allurements of Long-Branch. 


Its situation is on the western extremi- 
ty of the Atlantic, on a high bank of the 
sea, which overlooks the dashing ele- 
ment. On the summit of the bank, which 
is apparently about thirty feet high, were 
placed convenient booths, covered with 
evergreen, and affording a most delight- 
ful yet terrific prospect of the mighty 
deep. Toa mind, sensible of the gran- 
deur and magnificence of nature, here 
was a field in which it might feast, and 
lind solid pleasure. It was low water, 
and as far as the eye could extend from 
north to south, nothing presented on the 
shore, but a vast stretch of sand, rudely 
thrown together in undulating hillocks, 
by the everlasting waves which roared 
below. Some shower-baths also appear- 
ed under the bank, which were occupied 
by ladies and gentlemen alternately. 
We left our little alcove, and hastened to 
the stairs that lead down the deep descent 
ofthe bank. The first thing that attract- 
ed our attention on the beach, was the 
many curious little stones and shells, 
which nature’s lapidary had been polish- 
ing for nearly six thousand years, and 
carelessly left among the sand ; proceed- 
ing along the shore, we at length arrived 
opposite the lower-house, and ascended 
the bank, Every convenience for bath- 
ing here offered as at the other establish- 
ment. Here we learned that Joseph 








Bath-Buildings, at Long-Branch. Two 


of those plain but convenient carriages, || °° : 
P *», (suite, had recently left this place, after a 


therefore, appeared at the door, and we 
took seats in company with several of 
the members of the family, who added 
interest and pleasure to the scene. We 
took a south-easterly direction, passing 
through the pleasant litle village of 
Eaton-town, The farms on either side 
of the road were beautiful in the ex- 
treme ; and I think | can truly say, | 
never saw fields in a higher state of cul- 
tivation. 

Faton-towr is by no means a large 
village, but its situation is delightful. It 
contains two academies, a public-house, 
some stores, a masonic hall, and a num- 
ber of dwellings. Our route was now a 
little more easterly. ‘The farms on each 
side presenting a variegated mixture of 
Indian corn, millet, wheat, meadow, &c., 
demonstrative of the agricultural talents 
and industry of those plain and good 
people who inhabit them. At length, 
after about seven miles travel, we safely 
arrived at the upper mansion house, 
known by the name of Bath-Buildings at 
Long-Branch. This house of entertain- 
ment, is kept by a person of the name 
of Renshaw, whom I did not see ; but re- 
port bespeaks him a gentleman of plea- 
sing manners, correct deportment, and 
well qualified to take the charge of so 
extensive an establishment. About half 
a mile further to the south, I discovered 
another cluster of houses, similar to 
those where we were then located: 
this lower mansion-house, | was informed, 
is kept and owned by a gentlemen of the 
name of Sears. 

To describe the admirable beauties of 
this place at this season of the year, and 
do justice to its charms and superior ad- 
vantages, in point of salubrity, would re- 
quire the taste and ingeauity of a Silli- 
man. As for me, notwithstanding I felt 
myself highly delighted, and perhaps en- 
tered as fully into the enjoyment of the 
pleasures which it offered, as any one 
of our party, I nevertheless must ac- 
knowledge my incompetency to the task. 
All shall attempt, will be to give a plain 


Bonaparte, (ex-king of Spain) and his 


stay of some weeks; many families also, 
still appeared to occupy the great num- 
yer of rooms, and were probably waiting 
the restoration of health. Our carriages 
coming up, we were again seated, and 
found ourselves on our return to Shrews- 
bury by another route, at which place 
we arrived, after a pleasant ride, at about 
8 o’clock in the evening. An hour was 
spent in useful conversation, in company 
with the old gentleman and family, when 
we retired to rest. 


Monday morning.—After breakfast, we 
were invited on a ride to Judge T 8; 
found the oldygenileman labouring under 
the decline ‘of age, but possessing a 
mind, matured by experience, and well 
stored with refined knowledge ; his house 
was ornamented with many ancient pic- 
tures and portraits of ancient personages, 
commemorative of his family connexions 
and ancestors, and serving also as me- 
mentoes to awaken us to the recollection 
that all must pay the debt dne to the 
obliterating hand of time. The little 
business that my friend went upon, hav- 
ing been finished, we returned. Liitle 
oecurred worthy of notice through the 
day. I busied myself in walking over the 
fields, and tasting some excellent fruit, 
till about five o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we were again invited to take a 
ride to Romsu:n or Black-point. The 











pleasures of this little excursion, were by| 
no means inferior to those whicn preced-| 
jed it; in addition to the grain, herbage, | 





approached the creek, called South-river, 
lithe sides of the road were shaded with a 
Ibeantiful shrubbery ofcedars. Proceed- 
ling along we passed the country seat of 
ithe once Hon. — B——m, occupying an 
eminence on our left. The situation 
ind commanding prospect are delightful ; 

but the surrounding fences appear going 
to decay. The venerable builder and 
occupant had died some years before, 
leaving it with other vast possessions to 
an only son, not then of lawful age. He 








i&c. that decorated the landscape, as we||* 





|had since, however, come into possession 
of the inheritance, but had apparently 
paid but very little attention to the pre- 
servation of its artificial ornaments. 

We next passed the situation and 
farm of our curious Captain *******, of 
whom mention has already been made. 
The fields on each side, clothed in ver- 
dant attire, seemed fenced in with cedar 
shrubbery, and presented a most charm- 
ing prospect. Arriving opposite a very 
large peach-crchard, | stopped, and on 
going into the fields, found it covered 
with the vines of Carolina potatoes, and 
interspersed at right angles with two 
thousand peach-trees, all nearly of a 
size. On our return, we called at se- 
veral places, among others, at our hero 
the Captain’s, agreeably to his invitation. 
The servant said his master was at home ; 
but the lady appearing at the door. told 
us in a melancholy tone, that be was not 
Her manners were unassuming, and her 
address rather prepossessing; but she 
had the features of melanchol, depicted in 
her whole appearance ; we left her witha 
‘* good evening,” and resumed our seats 
in the carriage. It was twilight, and 
the gray dusk of night, gradually stole 
from the east, and overshaddowed our 
way. Nature seemed calm and still, and 
all was hushed into repose, save the 
shrill notes of the whippoorwill, which 
died in measured accents upon the ear ; 


as our wheels were trundling over the! 


beaten path, that skirted our way. As 
the curtain of night was hovering around 
us, 1 could not avoid musing in the lan- 
guage of Dr. Beattie :— 


“ *T was night, and the landscape was lovely no more.” 


We arrived at Shrewsbury about nine 
in the evening, where we enjoyed the 
company of our old friend for about an 
hour, when we retired. If any thing 
were calculated to enliven the imagina- 
tion and drive away melancholy, it must 
be the company of this old gentleman, 
whose chapter of humour and anecdotes 
was replete with all that could add a 
smile. 

Tuesday.—Arose at an early hour in 
the morning, and made preparations for 
returning to New-York. Breakfast over, 
the appearance of the carriage admonish- 
ed us, that we must bid this excellent 
family, whose hospitality I shall never 
cease to remember, a formal, and per- 
haps an eternal adieu. A mutual ex- 
change of good wishes for future welfare 
having taken place, we hasted to the 
landing. As the steam-boat was not to 
suil, and a good breeze promising, we 
took passage in the Relief, a very pretty 
little packet, and remarkable as an ex- 
cellent sailer; we left the dock at nine 
o’clock in the morning, and soon after | 
went into the cabin, and employed my- 
self in sketching the incidents of the 
route. Arriving almost at the narrows, 
the Revenue Cutter passed us on our 
starboard, and at the same time the steam 
boat Connecticut, with the floating-light, 
destined to be stationed outside of the 
Hook. We arrived at New-York at 
half past twelve, after a passage of only 
three and a half hours. M. 








THE DRAMA. 


pours out a profusion of poetical words, 
without any measure of Shakspeare’s 
nervous strength, and sententious mean- 
ing. I do not think this play, either bad, 
or good enough, for particular criticism. 


Isabella, or the Fatal Marriage: a tra- 
gedy ; altered from Southerne, by Hopkins. 

— All, or great part that is original of this 
play, is admirable. The fable is simple, 
probable, and very interesting. The 
language is pure and proper, the charac- 
ters well distinguished and maintained, 
and the poetry is in some passages de- 
lightful. 1 see no modern quaintness, af- 
fectation, raving, or bombast ; but there 
are so many laboured absurdities in the 
last act, that 1 suspect the modern man- 
agers have tampered with it. 

















—-Whilst the Drama bows to Virtue’s cause, 
To aid her precepts and enforce her laws, 
So long the just and generous will befriend, 
And triumph on her efforts will attend. 

Baoogs. 








Extracts from ‘* Remarks on the Pre- 
sent State of the English Drama.” 


The Fair Penit:ut : a tragedy ; by Rowe. 
—This author has the merit of sentiment, 
delicacy, and powers, to touch the un- 
thinking tender passions; but Shakspeare 
is considered the model of dramatic ex- 
cellence, and the comparison it is thought 
diminishes Rowe. He is too romantic in 
his plots. There is a flowing sameness 


Coriolanus : a tragedy ; by Shakspeare. 
—Judicious readers will find much more 
of Shakspeare’s merit, and peculiar ge- 
nius in this piece, than our critics allow. 
On the whole, I think the managers and 
critics discover a remarkable defect of 
true taste and judgment in the modelling 
of this play ; which, from Shakspeare’s 
precious materials, might easily be form- 
ed into one of the most pleasing and per- 
fect entertainments on the stage. 1! must 
often repeat, that, in modelling Shaks- 
peare’s plays for the stage, judicious re- 
trenchment, and sometimes an alteration 
in the arrangement of scenes, may be al- 
lowed, but not a word to be altered or 
added. 


The Provok’d Husband: a comedy.—t 


ithink this is the very best of our modern 
‘comedies. 


The characters, both high 
and low, are formed from real life, finely 
distinguished, ard exactly maintained. 
The serious conversations are elegant, yet 
natural. The comical part is, in a high 
degree, entertaining, without indecency. 

The plot i is interesting, and the catastro- 
phe is just, for merit ‘and virtue are en- 
couraged and rewarded ; vice and folly 
are chastised, and exposed to contempt. 


Ev ery Man in his Humour: a comedy. 
—This is an admirable comedy, though it 
is rather defective in plot. The scenes 
are highly entertaining, and the charac- 
ters are drawn and maintained with the 
finest strokes of nature, humour, and 
sense. Garrick’s prologue is very good. 
but I cannot commend his alterations in 
the play. ‘They are miserably distin- 
guishable from the original, but goord 
enough to please the bulk of his audience. 
No word of Johnson or Shakspeare can 
be changed, but for a worse. I doubt if 
ever Garrick wrote any thing so well as 
the prologue to this play, which indeed 
is admirable. 


Rule a Wife and have a Wife: a comedy, 
—This is an admirable comedy. The 
characters are natural, and the conver- 
sationeasy. The adventures are wrought 
up in an agreeable entertaining manner. 
The humour is unaffected, highly enter- 
taining, and perfectly in character. All 
is in the old, plain, and happy style of 
poetry, which enlivens without constrain- 
ing the author’s composition. The bane- 
ful Restoration in Great Britain introduc- 


/ed many and lasting evils, and, among the 


rest, a false corrupted taste in dramatic 
entertainments. From that period, co- 
medy has been infested with plots immo- 
ral and improbable, with affected similes 
and studied wit, which, like the prologue 
of Bayes, may serve equally for any cha- 
racter or any play. Garrick altered this 
comedy, and, as usual, for the worse. 


AMUSEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 


Park Tueatre will be opened on Mon- 
day evening, Sept. 1; performance to com- 
mence at half past seven o’clock. Boxes 
$1, Pit 50 cents, Gallery 25 cents. 


Pavinron THEATRE, Cuatuam Gan- 





DEN, every evening ; performance to com- 


of language in all his characters, and hejimence at 8 o’clock ; admission 25 cents. 
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AmpnitHeatre, Ricumonp Hirt Gar- 
DEN, performance to commence at 8 
o’clock ; admission 25 cents, to the box- 
es 124. cents extra. 


Wasuincton THEATRE, CoLumBIAN 
GarpeEN, every evening ; performance to 
commence at $ o'clock ; admission 124 
cents. 


American Musevm, Park ; admission 
25 cents. 


Parr’s Gatcery or Paintines, Broad- 
way ; admission 25 cents. 
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VINDICATION OF THE 
CHARACTER OF ROBERT BURNS. 
<> 


It has been the fate of most great men 
to have had their reputation assailed by 
bigotry and ignorance. Ihe vulgar, who 
are ever ready to censure opinions and 
conduct which do not exactly square with 
their views, have in all ages been dis- 
posed to frown out their anathemas 
on those distinguished for talents and 
virtue, and to attribute practices to them 
subversive of morality, merc!y because 
they professed liveral sentiments, and 
ridiculed superstition and fanaticism. 
No man’s character was ever aitacked 
with so much virulence, on this account, 
as that of Robert Burns. The bent of 
his mind led him to study nature and her 
laws, in which he discovered much to 
convince him, that a great proportion of 
those with whom he associated, were 
the votaries of opinions destructive of 
human happiness. These prejudices 
he ventured to attack in his writings, 
which had the effect, usual in such cases, 
of creating him a host of foes, who con- 
sidered themselves justified in repelling 
the assailant by the most infamous of 
means. The Poet had more than once, 
in his playful way, eulogized the favour- 
ite liquor of the Scotch. This was imme- 
diately converted into a proof that Burns 
himself was the slave of intemperance ; 
and so industrious were his enemies in 
propagating this opinion, that it was for a 
long time believed by many of the great- 
est admirers of his writings. The me- 
mory of this great poet, however, was not 
doomed to suffer for ever under this ca- 
lumny. Abiographer has appeared who 
has vindicated him with spirit, elegance, 
and ability. 

In a volume, lately published at Edin- 
burgh, entitled “ Lives of Eminent Scots- 
men,” we find the following remarks on 
the general character of Burns, which, 
we believe, will be read with pleasure 
by all who have been gratified by a pe- 
rusal of the works of this amiable and 
much injured man :— 

«“‘It has been said, and too often re- 
peated, that Burns during his latter years 
—nay, from the very moment of enter- 
ing into society—gave himself up to ha- 
bits of intemperance, and died its victim. 
How little to be envied are the feelings of 
those who can take pleasure in drawing 
aside the veil from the social follies or 
weaknesses of such a man as Burns! 
Were the fact even as represented, does 
it become that country which so cruelly 
neglected him, to speak with severity of 
any alleviation which his wounded spirit 
may have sought from the state of hu- 
miliation and misery to which he was 
ungenerously consigned? Does it be- 
come those who imposed upon him one 
of ‘* the meanest of pursuits,”’ and an as- 
sociation with ‘the lowest of mankind,” 
to talk of the excesses to which he may 
have fled, to lull, for the moment, the 
revolting sense of his degradation? But 
the fact has been misstated. Burns was 
never the dissolute man that he has been 
represented. He mingled much in so- 
ciety, because it was the only sphere in 








which he could gratify that strong, and 


possessed for observing the ways and 
manners of men; and because the active 
indulgence of this passion was the only 
chance which he had of escape from that 
constitutional melancholy which never 
ceased to pursue him. He was fend too, 
most enthusiastically fond, of the social 
hour which was spent in communion with 
men of souls congenial to bis own ; and, 
when seated with such over the flowing 
bowl, it is not to be wondered, that he 
was sometimes slow to rise. Yei, what- 
ever might be the social pleasures of 
Burns, he was never the man to sacrifice 
to them either his business, his incepend- 
ence, or his self-respect. ‘The supervi- 
sors of his conduct, as an officer, testify, 
that he performed all the duties of bis 
situation with exemplary regularity ; the 
state of his affairs, at his death, show, 
that small as his income was, he kept ri- 
gidly within it ; and his most intimate as- 
sociates allow, that, however freely he 
may. have partaken in company, he never 
sunk into habits of solitary indulgence. 
It is not possible, either morally or phy- 
sically, that the man who was thus regu- 
lar, thus economical, thus privately ab- 
stinent, could have been the habitual 
slave of intemperance which some writers 
would have us to believe. That his con- 
stitution, naturally delicate, may have 
been unequal to even the limited indul- 
gences which he permitted himself, and 
that his death may have been hastened 
by them, is but too likely. But how 
much does it not add to his country’s 
shame, that possessing a man of genius, 
whose loss they could never repair, who 
could only have lived long, by living with 
exceeding temperance, that he was not 
placed in a situation where the comforts 
of life, the refinements of elegant society, 
and pursuits of a literary nature, might 
have removed every temptation to live 
otherwise than the good of his health de- 
manded. Burns, as he tells us, lived 
only ‘‘ for the hc art of the man and the 
fancy of the poet ;” he could not exist 
without a plenitude of emotions; and 
it was not his fault, that he was forced 
to seek them where alone he could find 
them. 

‘It is deeply to be regretted, that his 
amiable biographer, Dr. Currie, should, 
by lending too open an ear to idle ru- 
mours, have contributed more than even 
the most professed enemy could have 
done, to give currency to the prejudices 
which have prevailed with respect to 
Burns’s private habits. Dr. C. appears 
evidently to have been much fortified in 
his erroneous impression, by the extra- 
vagant warmth with which Burns, in the 
course of his works, frequently breaks 
out in praise of our Scottish vin du pays ; 
as, for example, when he exclaims :— 

*O whiskey! soul o’ plays an’ pranks! 

Accept a bardie’s humble thanks? 

When wanting thee, what tuneless cranks 

Are my poor verses. 
Or, when he speaks of drinking a health, 
——in auld Nanse Tinnock’s, 
Nine times a week! 

‘It seems unfortunately, not to have 
occurred to Dr. C. that nothing is more 
common with poets, than to support an 
ideal character in their writings, very 
opposite to what they possess in real life ; 
and that as Thomson has sung an Amanda 
whom he never saw, it was as possible 
the Nanse Tinnock of Burns might be a 
hostess who never knew him as a guest. 
Nor would the supposition have led him 
far from the real fact. When the first 
edition of Burns’s poems issued from the 
Kilmarnock press, Nanse Tinnock, to 
whom he alluded, and who kept a pub- 
lic-house in the village of Mauchline, 
being congratulated on the conspicuous 
figure which she. made in the poet’s re- 
collections, the good woman shook her 
head and said, that ‘‘the chiel had 
scarcely ever spent a shilling in her 
house.’ ”’ 

From the same volume we extract the 


columns of a daily paper, until dragged 
forth by the industry of the last and best 
biographer of the immortal Burns :— 


DELIA. 
Fair the face of orient day, 
Fair the tints of op ‘ning rose; 
But fairer still my Delia dawns, 
More lovely far her beauty shows. 


Sweet the lark’s wild warbled Jay, 
Sweet the tinkling rill to hear; 
But Delia, more delightful still, 
Steal thine accents on mine ear. 


The flower-enamour'd busy bee 
The rosy banquet loves to sip; 
Sweet the streamlet’s limpid lapse 
To the sun-brown’d Arab’s lip ; 


But Delia, on thy balmy lips 

Let me, no vagrant insect, rove ; 

O, let me steal one liquid kiss, 

For oh my soul is parch’d with love ! 





Ak'i'S AND SCIENCES. 











—— pcience has sought, on weary wing, 
By sea aud shore, each muce and living thing. 
CaMmPuetL. 


REFLECTIONS ON VEGETATION. 
No. i, 


As nature has again beautified the 
earth with the brightest colours, and uni- 
versal life and cueertfuiness pervade the 
whole creation, our inquiries are na- 
turally directed to the great principle of 
vegetation, by which such a wonderiul 
transformation has been effected. But 
the subject is too copious and too exten- 
sive to ve treated of with systematic ac- 
curacy. We shall be content, therefore, 
to point out some of its most prominent 
and pleasing features to the contempla- 
tion and admiration of our readers, 

The definition of a plant is the first ob- 
ject of inquiry. Boerhaave defines a 








plant to be an organical body, composed 
ot vessels and juices ; to which body be- 
jougs a root, or a part by which it adheres 
to some other body, and particularly the 
earth, from which it derives the matter 
of its life and growth. It is distinguished 
from a fossil by its being organized, and 
consisting of vessels and juices ; and from 
an animal, by its adhering to another 
body, and deriving its nourishment from 
it. 

That plants are organized bodies, and 
endued with life, is evident from a va- 
riety of considerations, and, particularly, 
from a degree of spontaneous motion ob- 
servable in them. Thus, herbs, in 
greenhouses or stoves, incline towards 
the light. When shut up, if they finda 
hole in the wall, shutters, or frames, they 
will endeavour to penetrate. Several 
plants, in the day time, turn their flowers 
towards the sun ; most plants, in a serene 
sky, expand their flowers ; but, before 
rain, shut them up, or contract them at 
‘the approach of night. The flowers of 
many plants hang down in the night, as 
if the plants were asleep, lest rain, or the 
moist air should injure the fertilizing 
dust. ‘The tree-foils, and others, shut 
up, or double their leaves before storms 
or tempests, but unfold them in a clear 
sky. ‘The tamarind-tree is said by Al- 
pinus and Acosta to infold within its leaves 
the flowers or fruit every night, in order 
to guard them from cold or rain. Some 
of the sensitive-plants, and the wood- 
sorrel, with pinnated leaves, on being 
touched, roll up their leaves, and turn 
downwards or shrink, and, after a little 
time, expand them again, as if they had 
both life and sensation. It further ap- 
pears, that motion is no less necessary to 
the vigour of plants, than exercise 1s to 
the health and strength of animals. Thus 
vlants, in stoves and greenhouses, al- 
fthongh they have sufficient heat and 
nourishment, are slender and weak, lose 
the colour of their leaves, and seem to 
languish for want of motion ; and trees 
surrounded by high walls or buildings, 
and confined within narrow bounds, are 





following gem. Like many other trea- 





slender, and grow tall, but not strong.— 





From the observations, moreover, of 
some celebrated naturalists, a great simi- 
larity appears between the mechanism 
of plants, and that of animals :—the parts 
of the former bear some analogy to those 
of the latter ; and the vegetable and ani- 
mal economy appear to be formed on the 
seme model. 

The structure of plants is next to be 
considered. The roots, stalk, branches, 
leaves, flowers, and fruits, comprise all 
that is most. remarkable in their external 
parts.—The roots, by means of their 
different kinds of hinges, tuberosities, 
and ramifications, keep the plant fixed to 
the earth ; while their pores imbibe an 
exceeding fine slime, which the water 
liquifies, and carries with it. From the 
root springs the stall, to which the 
plant partly owes its strength and beauty. 
Being sometimes shaped like a pipe, the 
stalk is fortified by knots skilfully dispos- 
ed. As it is sometimes too weak to sup- 
port itself, it twists round a solid prop, 
fastening by means of the little hands 
with which it is furnished. In some it 
appears a strong pillar, rearing its proud 
head aloft in the air, and braving all the 
fary of storms and tempests. 

he branches shoot forth like so man 
arms, from the trunk and stalk, on whic 
they are distributed with great regular- 
ity. They are divided and subdivided 
into many small boughs ; the subdivisions 
observing the same order as the principal 
divisions. 

The leaves, the charming ornaments 
of plants, are disposed round the stalk 
and branches with the same symmetry. 
Some are simple, others compound, or 
formed of various foliage. One sort is 
plain, another indented. Some of them 
are very thin ; others hard, soft, plump, 
smooth, rough, hairy, &c. 

The flowers, whose beautiful enamel is 
one of the principal glories of nature, are 
not less diversified than the leaves. 
Some have only a single leaf or petal ; 
others several. Here it appears like a 
large vessel gracefully opening. There 
it forms some grotesque figure, in imita- 
tion of a muzzle, head-piece, or cowl. 
Here it is a butterfly, a star, a crown, a 
radiant sun. Some are scattered on the 
plant without any art; others compose 
nosegays, globes, tufts of feathers, gar- 
lands, pyramids, &c.—The greater part 
of them are furnished with a calyx ; 
sometimes plain and simple ; sometimes 
consisting of several pieces, or properly 
cut. 

From the centre of the flower pro- 
ceeds one or more little pillars, called 
pistils, which are either smooth or chan- 
neHed, rounded at top, or terminating in 
a point. These commonly encircle other 
smaller pillars call stamina, which carry 
on the upper part of them a sort of small 
bladders, full of an exceeding fine pow- 
der, called the pollen, or fertilizing dust ; 
every grain of which, viewed through a 
microscope, appears of a very regular 
figure, but varied according to its spe- 
cies. In some they are small smooth 
globes : in others they are thickly set 
with prickles, like the covering o: 2 ches- 
nut ; and sometimes they resemble small 
prisms, or some other regular body.— 
The flowers are succeeded by an infinite 
profusion of fruits and seeds. 

All fruits and seeds have this in com- 
mon, that they enclose under one or more 
coverings the germ of the future plants. 
Some have only such coverings as imme- 
diately infold the germ, whose outside is 
of the strongest contexture ; and, amongst 
these, there are some that are provided 
with wings, tufts, plumes of feathers, &c. 
by means of which they are conveyed in 
the air or water, by which they are 
transported and sown in different parts. 
Others are better clothed ; being lodged 
in sheaths or pods, enclosed ina kind of 
box, having one or more partitions. A 
third sort, under a delicious fruit, which 
is rendered still more agretable by its 





beautiful: colour, -contaim g stone and 
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kernel. Others are enclosed in shells, 
which are either armed with prickles, 
abound with a bitter juice, or are adorned 
with a very fine down or hair.—The 
outside of fruits and seeds, moreover, do 
not afford less variety than that of the 
leaves and flowers, there being scarce any 
figure whatever, of which they do not ex- 
hibit an exact representation. 


=—=_ 
OIL WELLS OF THE BURMHAN EMPIRE. 
—~_ 


Captain Cox of the East India Com- 
pany’s Bengal Infantry, has recently pub- 
lished the Journal of a Residence in the 
Burmhan Empire, in which he gives the 
following account of his visit to the Wells 
of Naptha, or earth Oil, of that country : 

The wells we saw are scattered irre- 
gularly about the downs at no great dis- 
tance from each other ; some, perhaps, 
not more than thirty or forty yards. At 
this particular place we were informed, 
that there are 180 wells; and four or 
five miles to the north-east there are 
340 more. In making a well, the bill is 
cut down, so as to form a square table of 
fourteen or twenty feet for the crown of 
the well, and from this table a road is 
formed by scraping away an inclined plane 
for the drawers io descend, in raising the 
excavated earth from the well, and sub- 
sequently the oil. The shaft is sunk of 
a square form, and lined as the miner 
proceeds with squares of cassia wood 
staves ; these staves are about six feet 
long, six inches broad, and two thick, and 
are rudely jointed and pinned at right an- 
gles to each other, forming a square 
frame about four and a half feet in the 
clear for the uppermost ones, but more 
contracted below. When a miner has 
pierced six or more feet of the shaft, a 
series of these square frames are piled 

on each other, and regularly added to at 
top; the whole gradually sinking as he 
deepens the shaft, and securing him 





against the falling in of the sides. The 
soil or strata to be pierced is, first, a light 
sandy loam intermixed with fragments 
of quartz, silex, &c. Secondly, a friable 
sand-stone easily wrought, with thin ho- 
rizontal strata of a concrete of martial 
ore, talc, and indurated argil, at from ten 
or fifteen feet from the surface, and also 
from each other, as there are several of 
these veins in the great body of free- 
stone. ‘Thirdly, at twenty cubits, more 
or less, from the surface, and immediate- 
ly below the free-stone, a pale blue ar- 
gillaceous earth (schista) appears, im- 
pregnated with the petroleum, and smel- 
ling strongly of it. This, they say, is 
very difficult to work, and grows harder 
as they get deeper, ending in schist and 
slate, such as is found covering veins of 
coal in Europe, Below this schist, at 
the depth of 130 cubits, is coal, 1 pro- 
cured some (intermixed with sulpbur and 
pyrites,) which had been taken. from a 
well deepened a few days before my ar- 
rival ; but deemed amongst them a rarity, 
as they are seldom obliged to proceed to 
such a depth. They were piercing a 
new well when I was there; had got to 
the depth of eighty cubits, and expected 
oil at ten or twenty cubits more. 

The machinery used in drawing up the 
rubbish, and afterwards the oil from the 
well, is an axle crossing the centre of the 
well resting on two rude forked staun- 
chions, with a revolving barrel on its cen- 
tre, like the nave of a wheel, in which is 
a score for receiving the draw-rope ; the 
bucket is of wicker work covered with 
dammer ; and the labour of the drawers, 
consisting in general of three men, is fa- 
cilitated by the descent of the inclined 
plane, as water is drawn from deep wells 
in Hindostan. To receive the oil, one 
man is stationed at the brink of the well, 
who empties the buckets into a channel 
made on the surface of the earth leading 
to a sunken jar, from whence it is laded 
into smaller ones, and immediately carri- 
ed down tothe river, either by cooilies 


dry, they deepen it. 


THES MINERVA 


or on hackeries. When a well grows 

They say, none are 
abandoned for barrenness. Even the 
death of a miner from mephitic air does 
not deter others from persisting in deep- 
ening them whendry. Two days before 
my arrival, a man was suffocated in one 
of the wells ; yet they afterwards renew- 
ed their attempts without further accideni. 
I recommended trying the air with a can- 
dle, &c. with seemingly little effect. 

The oil is drawn pure from the wells 
in the liquid state, as used without varia- 
tion; but in the cold season it congeals 
in the open air, and always loses some- 
thing of its fluidity ; the temperature of 
the wells preserving it in a liquid state fit 
to be drawn. A man, who was lowered 
into a well 110 cubits, in my presence, 
and immediately drawn up, perspired co- 
piously at eve:y pore: unfortunately | 
had no other means of trying the temper- 
ature. The oil is of a dingy green, and 
odorous : it is used for lamps, and, boiled 
with a little dammer (a resin of the coun- 
try) for paying the timbers of houses, 
and the bottoms of boats, &c. which it 
preserves from decay and vermin. Its 
medicinal properties known to the na- 


\tives, cause it to be employed as a lotion 


in cutaneous eruptions, and as an embro- 
cation, in bruises and rheumatic affec- 
tions. The miners positively assured 


jme, that no water ever percolates through 


the earth into the wells, as has been sup- 
posed: this oil is a genuine petroleum, 
possessing al) the properties of coal-tar, 
being in fact the self-same thing ; the on- 
ly difference is, that nature elaborates in 
the bowels of the earth, that for the 
Burmhans, for which European nations 
are obliged to the ingenuity of Lord 
Dundonald. 


SCIENTIFIC NOTICES 
FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS 
—_ ‘ 

Method. of giving to Pluster of Paris 
Jigures the appearance of marble.—One 
ounce of Windsor soap being grated, is to 
be put into four fluid pounds of clear wa- 
ter, and dissolved in a well glazed earth- 
en vessel. ‘hen add of white bees’ wax 
one ounce, cut into thin slices, and, as 
soon as the whole is incorporated, the 
compost is fit for use. Having dried the 
figure well before the fire, suspend it by 
a wire of twine, and dip it once in the 
varnish ; upon taking it out, the moisture 
will appear to have been absorbed: in 
two minutes’ time stir the compost, and 
dip it a second time, and this generally 
suffices. Put it aside from dust for a 
week ; then, with a bit of soft muslin rag 
or cotton wool, rub the figure gently, 
when a most brilliant gloss will be pro- 
duced. Great, care however, is neces- 
sary to avoid a brasion of the coat of var- 
nish, which would render the labour use- 
less, and the figure would require dip- 
ping again.’ 





> 

An important improvement in steam- 
engines has been made by Mr. John 
Bradwood, engineer at Barrowfield Dye- 
works, who has succeeded in completing 
a revolving steam-engine on an entirely 
new principle. In this improvement, 
all the principles of Watt’s engine are at 
once applied to a circular motion; and 
of course the great loss of power which 
takes place by reciprocating motion is 
obviated. 

. 

Remains of the Mammoth.—For a con- 
siderable time past, workmen bave been 
employed in digging at a place called 
Kahlenstein: they have lately discover- 
ed several bones of the Mammoth, of an 
extmordinary size. Besides a molar 
tooth, almost reduced to powder, thirteen 
feet seven inches long, without reckoning 
the cavity of the tooth, there were se- 
veral vetebre and ribs, a great piece of 
the hip-bone, another molar tooth, and 
several fragments of the occiput. They 











have found the upper bone of the fore- 
foot, the thickest part of which is a foot 
in diameter ; and a fragment of a molar 
tooth, seven feet and a half long, and one 
foot in diameter. All these bones are in 
a layer of clay mixed with sand, eighteen 
feet below the upper surface of the 
mountains, and eighty-two above the level 
of the river Nekar. ‘They are the larg- 
est that have been found in Wurtem- 
burgh. 

— 
Magnetism.—The Prussian State Ga- 
zette mentions a highly important discove- 
ry, which Dr. Seebeck had communica- 
ted to the Academy of Sciences, at Ber- 
lin, in three different sittings. It was 
‘on the magnetic properties inherent in 
all metals and many earths (and not in 
iron alone as was supposed,) according 
to the difference of the degrees of heat.’ 
This discovery, it is added, opens an 
entirely new field in this department of 
natural philosophy, which may lead to 
interesting results with. respect to. hot 
springs, connected with the observations 
made by the Inspector of Mines, M. Von 
Trebra and others, relative to the pro- 
gressive increase of warmth in mines, in 
proportion to their depths. According 
to M. Von Trebra’s observations, the 
heat, at the depth of 150 feet below the 
surface of the earth, is one degree; at 
300 feet deep, two degrees ; at 600 feet, 
four degrees, &c. At Pavia, new trials 
have been made, which prove the effica- 
cy of oxygenated muriatic acid in subdu- 
ing the hydrophobia. Dr. Previsali had 
prescribed it with success where the 
symptoms were advanced, in a liquid 
form, from a drachm to a drachm and a 
half daily, in citron water or syrup of 
citron. 

~—_ 

Perpetual Fire-—In the peninsula of 
Abeheron, in the province of Schirwan, 
formerly belonging to Persia, but now to 
Russia, there is found a perpetual, or, as 
it is there called, an internal fire. It 
rises, or has risen from time immemorial, 
from an irregular orifice of about twelve 
feet in depth, with a constant flame. The 
flame rises to the height of from six to 
eight feet, and is unattended with smoke, 
and yields no smell. The aperture, which 
is about twenty feet in width, consists of 
a mass of rock, ever retaining the same 
solidity and the same depth. The finest 
turf grows about the borders, and, at the 
distance of two toises are two springs of 
water. The neighbouring inhabitants 
have a sort of veneration for this fire, and 
celebrate it with religious ceremonies, 

—— 

Cure for Rheumatism.—A remedy for 
Rheumatism has been introduced into 
England by a Mr. Churchill, London. !t 
is termed Acupuncturation, and consists in 
cautiously inserting needles, to a given 
depth, into those muscular parts which 
are the seat of the disease. It has been 
long held in repute by the Chinese and 
the French, who have adopted it, and 
speak of it with praise. Mr. Churchill re- 
lates several cases in his own practice, 
in which it has been decidedly useful. It 
is said his Majesty consulted his physician 
on the propriety of adopting it in his own 
case. It appears also that Lady Burrell, 
daughter to the Earl of Egremont, wit- 
nessed its usefulness in the hands of Mr 
Martin, of Horsham in Sussex ; and as it 
is represented as producing no pain, de- 
termined on having a needle introduced 
to her own person, to ascertain the fact, 
previously to recommending it to her 
father, who had been suffering from 
sciatica. The result was confirmatory 
of the assertion ; for she described the 
sensation produced by it as resembling 
the drawing a needle across the had, so 
slightly ae not fo produce a scratch. The 
Eari had tried every remedy which could 
be suggested, whithout experiencing re- 
lief. He therefore submitted to an in- 
troduction of the needle, and in a few 
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next day able to go out shooting. At 
Brighton it was quite “town talk,’ and 
the remedy is mach recommended by Sir 
M. Tierney, 


> 

The Art of Bronzing.—Bronzing is that 
process by which figures of plaster of 
paris, wood, &c. are made to have the 
appearance of copper or brass. The 
method is as follows :—Dissolve cop- 
per filings in aquafortis. When the 
copper has impregnated the acid, pour 
off the solution, and put into it some pieces 
of iron, or iron filings. The effect of this 
will be to sink the powder to the acid. 
Pour off'the liquor and wash the powder 
in successive quantities of fresh water : 
when the powder is dry, it is to be rubbed 
on the figure with a soft cloth, or piece 
of leather ; but observe that, previously 
to the application of the bronze powder, 
a dark blackish sort of green is first to be 
laid on the figure ; and, if you wish the 
powder to adhere stronger, mix it with 
gum water, lay it on like paint, with a 
camel’s hair brush, or previously trace 
the parts to be bronzed with gold size ; 
and, when nearly dry, rub the powder 
over it. 
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If criticisms are wrong, they fall to the ground of 
themselves; if they are just, whatever can be said against 
them, does not defeat them. The eritics never yet hurt 
a good work. Maaauis D’Aacens. 





The Island, or Christian and his Comrades. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Byron. Phi- 
ladelphia, H. C. Carey and J. Lea. 
1823. 


This poem opens with a fine picture 
of the gradual expanding of the dawn of 
morning over the ocean ; the “ morning 
watch’’ being the time at which"the mu- 
tineers on board the Bounty, Capt. Bligh, 
took possession of that vessel in the 
South Seas, in the year 1789. Having 
set the Captain and a few of the crew, 
who remained faithful to him, adrift in 
the launch, they steered for Ctaheite. 
As the principal mutineers are the he- 
roes of the story, the motives of their 
treachery to their commander are urged in 
the following animated palliation of their 
lawless wishes. Theirs, says the poet 
were 


“ 





- hearts that languished for some sunny isle; 
When summer years and summer women smile. 


They were 


** Men without couatry, who, too long estranged, 
Had found no native home, or found it changed, 
And, half uncivilized, preferred the cave 
Of some soft savage to the uncertain wave— 
The gusbing fruits that nature gave untill'd; 

he wood without a path but when they willed; 
The freedom which can call each grot a home ; 
The general garden where all steps may roam, 
While nature owns a nation as her child, 
Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild, 
The — island, and the genial soil, 
The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil, 
The courteous manners but from nature caught. 
The wealth unhoarded, and the love unbought.” 
A close and minute detail of the events 
on deck from the arrest of their superior 
officer until they have despatched him 
from the ship, shows that those ‘sons 
of mutiny” forget none of the blind 
fury, the outrage, the fierceness and 
obduracy, peculiar to them who would 
hurry through a desperate plan ; or. as 
Byron expresses it, 
“ That savage spirit, which would lull by wrath, 
Its desperate ‘scape from duty’s path ;” 
an admirable description of that desire 
to lose, in violence and precipitation, the 
sense of the admonitions of conscience. 
The sufferings of the deserted captain 
and his companions are briefly noted in a 
few nervous couplets, that paint in pathe- 
tic language all the horrors of famine, 
fatigue, and despair ; and the story returns 
to the mutineers who steer for Otaheite. 
flying their country 





———-as the raven fled the ark ; 
And yet they seek to nestle with the dove, 
And tame their fiery spirits down to love.” 


The relation of their pleasant inter- 
change of love and amity with the island- 
ers, where “the new world stretched 
its dusk hand to the old,” is embellished 





minutes was completely cured, and the 


by the introduction of the loves of Tor- 
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quil, one of the comrades, and Neuha, 
** the gentle savage.” 


** Neuha, the sun-flower of the Island daughters, 
Highborn (a birth at which the herald smiles, 
Without a scutcheon for these secret iste+) 

Of a long race, the valiant and the free, 

The naked knights of savage chivalry, 

Whose grassy cairas ascend along the shore.” 

* She, when the thunder-bearing strangers came, 
In vast canoes begirt with bolts of flame, 

Topped with tall trees, which, loftier than the palm, 
Seemed ronted in the deep amidst its calm: 

But when the wiads awakened shot forth wings 
Broad as the cloud along the horizon flings, 

And swayed the waves, like cities of the sea, 
Making the very billows look less free ;— 

She with her paddling oar and dancing prow, 

Shot through the surf, like reindeer through the snow, 
Swift gliding o’er the breaker’s whitening edge, 
Light as a Nereid in her ocean sledge, 

And gazed and wondered at the giant hulk 

That heaved from wave to wave its trampling bulk, 
The anchor dropp'd, it lay along the deep, 

Like a huge lion in the sun asleep, 

While round it swarmed the proas’ fitting traia 
Like summer bees that bum around his mane.” 

The contrast of immens¢ modern naval 
structures with the simple canoe, which 
the savage constructs as his forefathers 
**a thousand moons ago,” is made with a 
truth and vivacity that few can read with- 
out feeling almost the wonder of the 
savage. 

The arrival of a force from England to 
arrest the mutineers, brings the catastro- 
phe of their well-merited fate ; yet Tor- 
quil, “‘ the blo@fing boy,”’ is saved by 
Neuha, who suddenly dives with him 
from the pursuing boats into the depths 
of the sea ;— 

“« The quiet proa wavering o'er the tide, 
Was all that told of Torquil and his bride.” 

She rises with him into a sparry cave, 
inaccessible except to divers, and where 
her tender foresight had provided all that 
might “form a refuge of the rocky den,” 
until the departure of the countrymen of 
her love. The fate of Christian, “+ the 
poor victim of self-will,” conveys a 
moral: the narration of his deeds and 
death is a lesson upon the folly, the in- 
gratitude and the iniquity of such as wish 
‘*to own no master save their mood ;” 
whe selfishly grasp at all the delights, the 
blessings and comforts, that a state of 
society produces trom the united labours 
of congregated individuals ; yet will not, in 
return, control their temperament and 
passions as the well-being of society re- 
quires, and endeavour to contribute their 
part to the general store of happiness and 
improvement. 

Had Christian, with his compassionate 
heart, fearless independence, and resolute 
bravery, been the chief of an Indian race, 
he might have been an Outalissi of the 
wilderness, ‘‘ the Eagle of his tribe.”’ As 
it was, he died the death of an intrepid, 
but infuriated wretch, like the stag at 
bay with ‘‘the hunter’s blood upon his 
horn.” 


He tore the topmost button off his vest, 

Down the tube dashed it, levelled, fired, and smiled 

As his foe fell; then, like a serpent, coiled 

His wounded, weary form, to where the steep 

Looked desperate as himself along the deep, 

Cast one glance back, and clenched his hand, and shook 
His last rage "gainst the earth which he forsook ; 

‘Then pluoged: the rock below received like glass 

His body crushed into one gory mass, 

With scarce a shred to tell of human form.” 

** Some splinters of his weapons (to the last, 

As long as hand could hold, he held them fast) 

Yet glittered, but at distance,—hurled away 

To rust beneath the dew and dashing spray, 

The rest was nothing.” 


In this poem the vein of poetry seems 
inexhaustible, but is not always equally 
pure ; the strain must degenerate that 
would render the coarseness and vulgari- 
ty of Ben Bunting ; and the episode of his 
tobacco pipe, is unreasonably prolonged 
for so trifling and nauseous a subject. 
Still, on higher themes, the poet mani- 
fests himself, as ever, the despot of lan- 
guage; wielding it like a thunderbolt, 
enforcing our admiration by the rapidity 
and energy with which his vivid ideas 








yet again rises even to sublimity, as in 
lines like these, 

“* While far below the vast and sullen swell 

Ot ocean’s Alpine azure rose ell” 


‘« Sealing the enormous crag, the wave 

Is hurled down headlong like the foremost brave, 
And falls back on the foaming crowd behind, 
Which fight beneath the banners of the wind.” 


———“* the devotee 
T.ives not in earth, but in his ecstasy; 
Around him days and worlds are heedless driven, 
His soul is gone, before his dust, to heaven.” 


—————- ‘ when love, 
Admiring Nature's universal throne, 
Her woods, her wilds, her waters, the intense 
Reply of hers to our intelligence !” 


* He who first met the Highland’s swelling blue, 
Will love each peak that shows a kindred hue, 
Hail in each crag a friend's familiar face, 

And clasp the mountain in his mind's embrace.” 


And the lightness, grace, and beauty of the 
description of the Nautilus, 
**the sea-born sailor of his shell canoe.” 

have scarcely delighted the mind before 
it is called on to tremble at images of 
terror and destruction. To enumerate 
every striking stanza, would however, be 
too arduous a task; to cull out each 
scene that portrays the joys of the 
happy lives of free islanders, and the 
bliss of mutual affection, would be making 
a quotation of nearly all the story, and to 
express approbation of descriptions of 
natural scenery, a subject in the hands 
of Byron, constantly recurring and ever 
new, woulki be idle. For these the book 
itself must be opened, and in its few pages 
the lovers of poetry will find room for 
pleasure and meditation, that will, like 
the song of the bird of night, 


‘Charm magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas in fairy lands forlorn ” 
L. N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE PILGRIM. 

~e 

A short time ago, being overcome by 
the violence of the heat, which was more 
insufferable from my having taken some 
copious libations of tea, I retired about 
dusk to my chamber, and cast myself on 
the top of the bed, that my frame might 
be cooled by stillness and repose. I had 
not lain long before I fell intoa profound 
slumber. ‘Thus while the streets were 
filled with the young and the old, some 
thronging one way and some another ; 
some seeking pleasure in delicious 
groves, and others driving away care with 
the purple bowl, | forgetting these 
things, forgetting the world and its vani 
ties, was alone in my chamber, buried in 
oblivious sleep, that friend of jaded man! 
How delightful is a comfortable sleep! 
Let others swallow their rosy wine, ** and 
vex with mirth the drowsy ear of night,” 
but give to me the pleasures of the sleepy 
god. When we are exhausted with ex- 
cessive watching, and are unable any 
longer to connect two ideas together, 
how delightful it is to fall asleep! What 
luxury, in all the catalogue of luxuries, 
can be compared with this? Strange it 
is that the caterers of pleasure to the mo- 
narchs of old, who spent treasures for 
‘* good living,” and whatever could mi- 
nister to the gratifications of sense, never 
for a moment had an idea of this. Had 
I been one of the good friends of Domi- 
tian or Vitellius, and felt disposed to gra- 
tify those voluptuous tyrants, [ should 
have advised them to continue at least 
twenty-four hours without closing their 
eyes, and then to throw themselves on 
their downy couch, and fall asleep! How 
sweet to loll from side to side, dreaming, 
perhaps, of Houries’ eyes. 1 have acon- 
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flash uponus. The verse, without being 
perfectly melodious, is free and more 
easy and regular than in any of his pre- 
ceding attempts in the same measure, 
and though sometimes degraded by a pro- 
saical arrangement, or the introduction 
of couplets that might be spared, as for 
instance, 


* Brandy for heroes! Burlie could once exclaim, 
No doubt a liquid path to epic fame.” 


And 
—*“‘ the 
Who doom to hell, themselves are on the way, 


Unless these bullies of eternal pains, 
Are pardoned their bad hearts for their worse brains, &c.”” 








venient resource. When disposed to 
slumber, | take up some modern drama, 
Odofriede, for example, and am soon in 
a dose. 

Having thus fallen asleep at an early 
hour, I awoke invigorated and complete- 
ly refreshed, long before the appearance 
of day. The moon was shining on the 
floor, and the reflection of its rays light- 
ed the room. I arose and looked into 
the street, but it was as silent as the 
tomb ; the titter of gaiety, the voice of 








jgtadness had hushed, and the streets were 
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as lonely as “ the solifude of the cells.” 

But | was fascinated by the beauty of the 
firmament, the brightness of the moon, 
and the serenity of the scene, and I re- 
solved to enjoy them in a ramble alone. 
I took a pinch of the best American gen- 
tleman from that beautiful box, which you 
once presented me, William, as a remem- 
brancer of you, and descended into the 
open air. 

Theresis a sensation peculiarly happy 
in ranging unattended through the silent 
streets of a large city. We enjoy the 
pleasure of being alone, while we are 
surrounded by thousands. There are 
none to interrupt our cogitations. We 
can think of the friend that is far ; we 
can think of the girl that we love; we 
can build up castles in the air, and noone 
will disturb us. 

1 walked through several of the longest 
streets, and heard no sound but the oc- 
casional knocking of the watchman’s club 
on the pavement, and the noise of my 
own footsteps which would sometimes 
startle me. I gave way to retrospection 
which ‘spoke of years gone by, and 
friends in the grave ; which pictured the 
pleasures of my infant years, But they 
will never gladden me again, They are 
to me only “as a tale that is told,” 

I ranged throngh the various and ser- 
pentine walks of the park. The heat of 
the sun, during the day, had so affected 
the grass, that it now emitted delicious 
fragrance, which | inhaled with satisfac- 
tion, and which refreshed my faculties. 
I directed my steps to the Battery, now 
walking in the lustre of the moonbeams 
on one side of the street, and now seek- 
ing on the other the dim and dusky and 
mellow relief. When | arrived at the 
Battery, | was inexpressibly charmed. 
The bay before me was only undulated by 
a light and fitful breeze, and was illumi- 
nated in a particular direction as far as 
the eye could reach, by the light of the 
moon. 

The shores that were opposite, em- 
bellished by a variety of vegetation, by 
hill and valley, by the trees and shrubbe- 
ry, had an appearance of freshness and 
beauty rareiy to be found. The scatter- 
ed dwellings of the country, the islands 
that stuck the bay, with their fortifica- 
tions ; the lofty buildings of the city, and 
its spacious avenues ; the Battery itself, 
its trees, its walks, its flag-staff, all com- 
bined to beautify the view. I stretched 
myself on a log that happened to lie near 
me, and leaning my head upon my hand, 
I gazed upon the picture spread out be- 
fore me. My mind was filled by a varie- 
ty of ideas, 

‘And thoughts on thoughts a countless throng, 
Rushed, chasing countless thoughts along.” 

I abandoned myself to all the sponta- 
neous emotions of my heart. I gave loose 
to all the fantasies of my mind. But there 
was a thought that would at intervals pre- 
dominate ; there was a wish that would, 
at times, obtrude itself upon me. 1| wish- 
ed that some lady fair were participating 
with me in the beauties of the vision. 
One, for instance, whose lattice I could 
descry from the place where | sat. How 
would we stroll from place to place, and 
trom ** point to point,’? admiring the 
seene, and | admiring her! How would 
I listen to her thrilling voice ; how would 
[ love to see her “‘ soft black-eye !’” How 
would I delight to kiss her roseate cheek, 
and sigh into her listening ear, “I love 
thee.” 

But whilst I thus mused, the shadows 
of the night were gradually dissolving, 
and the blush of morning suffused the ho- 
rizon. The moon had set, the stars had 
gone out, and the fervent sun emerged 
from the sea. I returned to my home, 
and was in perfect tone to seat myself at 
the breakfast table. The walk that I had 
taken, seemed to have given edge to my 
appetite, and the café tasted better than 
it usually does. I then presented my 
chin to the barber, and put myself jn or- 
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The managers announce that the Park 
Theatre will be re-opened on Monday even- 
ing, September Ist, and that new engage- 
ments have been entered into during the 
recess, and every exertion made to deserve 
the public patronage. 


The London Horticultural Society have 
lately sent out to this country Mr. David 
Douglass, an eminent botanist, for the pur- 
pose of collecting specimens of rare plants, 
vegetables, and fruits in the United States 
and Canada. 


Mr. Wyer, who arrived here in the Can- 
ton, from Cadiz, has brought with him the 
most valuable collection of minerals and 
shells ever imported into this country. 


The Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, have published tne third and 
fourth numbers of the third volume of their 
valuable Journal. 


A limestone has recently been discovered 
upon the line of the Union Canal, and also 
in the vicinity of Maiden Creek, near Read- 
ing, which has been analysed in this city by 
one of our best chemists, and is found to 
agree precisely with that used for making 
the justly celebrated New-York water ce- 
ment. 


A vein of copper ore has also been disco- 
vered on the south shore of Lake Superior, 
on a point of land, and just above the wa- 
ter’s edge. It is reported to be extensive. 


A Hydrostatic press has recently been 
erected in Gardner, (Maine) for the purpose 
of pressing hay fur market. 


At Cape May on the 30th ult. there were 
caught at one haul with a seine, 279 drum 
fish, weighing in the aggregate 6765 lbs. 
and worth in the Philadelphia market, ac- 
cerding to the price at which such fish are 
selling there now, one thousand dollars. 


—~ 


MARRIED, 


Mr. Peter Combault to Miss Victorine Lecour 
Mr. Joseph Greenleaf to Miss Hester Talmas 
Mr. Robert W. Mackay to Miss Catharine 
Caffrey. 

Mr. Robert Wetherspoon to Miss Sarah Sewell. 
Mr. Valentine Buck, Esq. to Miss Mary Anu 
Martin. 

Mr. Judah A. Lee to Mrs. Priscilla Vibberts, 
Mr. James Spencer to Miss Jane Morgan. 

Mr. Samuel Sawyer to Mrs. Jane White. 

Mr. John A. Harriot to Miss Rebecca Ann 
Anderson. 

Mr. John Lawrence to Mrs. Mary Camerden. 
Mr. William M. Lasher to Miss Mary B. Cook 
Mr. William Conant to Miss Ann Maria Si 


bert. . 


DIED, 


Mr. George Brunn, aged 34 years. 
Mrs. Jane Callanan, aged 69 years. 
Mr. Nehemiah B. Cook, aged 29 yeas. 
Miss Easther Snow, aged 19 years. 
Miss Matilda Dominick, aged 23 years. 
Mr. Charles Bunn, aged 27 years. 

Mr. Joseph Kerr. 

Mr. Michael Sice, aged 52 years. 

Mrs. Francis Worthington. 

Miss Jane Chambers. 

Mr. Henry Benson, aged 82 years. 





der for the rest of the day. 


Mr. Lucius Munson, aged 26 yeais. 
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POETRY. 


*+ itis the gift of POETRY to hallow every place io 
which it moves; to breathe round nature an rf more 
exquisite than the perfume of the rose, and to shed over 
it a tint more magical than the blush of morning.” 








For the Minerva. 


10 MARCELLA, WITH BYRON’S POEMS. 
BY FRANCES WRIGHT. 


Full oft, kind spirit! hast thou sought 
To read my heart—to try its tone: 

Alas! thou ‘dst read a thing of nought— 
Thou dst make a stop whose music's gone. 


Yet, if in truth thou can’st desire 

My inner theughts, my soul to see, - 
Oh ! listen to the master’s lyre, 

And sigh to think he speaks for me. 


Like him I’ve some misfortune known, 
The various modes of anguish tried ; 
Like him I’ve felt myself alone, 
With nought to lean upon beside. 


Like him I’ve trod the maze of thought, 
Perus’d the tablet of the mind ; 

Like him, betray’d by others, sought 
Companionship at home to find. 


Like him I’ve seldom lov’d, nor then 
Much promise made, nor token given ; 
Yet once perchance, few wore within 
A heart more kind beneath the Heaven. 


But then, like his, that heart was sear’d, 
And back upon itself recoil’d : 

Trust, warmth were gone, hope disappear’d ; 
Cold, passive, wither’d yet—not soil’d. 


No! not like him, if truth it be 

That vice hath marr’d that glorious mind ; 
No! not like him, if ever he 

Stabb’d at the peace of living kind. 


Nor yet like him, the hapless wight! 

Who searches earth, and yet finds none 
In whom to trust and take delight, 

1, oft betray'd, have yet found one. 


— 
For the Minerva. 


LIFE. 


1 saw, while the rays of the morning were beaming, 
A proud little barque sailing gallantly on, 

And its new-hoisted peanons were gloriously streaming, 
And Gapping the rays of the bright morning’s sun. 


Ateve I saw clouds o’er the wide ocean low'ring, 
And swift darting lightning around the barque play, 

The once level waters now troubled and towering, 
Dash’d high sparkling foam in the sun's sinking ray, 


I went to the beach when the next morn was beaming, 
The tempest was silent, and splendid the day, 

I gazed on the billows, with gentleness streaming, 
The beauty was there—but the barque was away ! 


Ob! such are the features of life's fickle ocean, 
At morning dawn bright, and at fervid neon calm; 
The barque is ourselves; first geotle its motion, 
Then sadly "tis wreck'd by the rese of the storm. 


The smiles of our lips in the freshness of morning, 
The joy of our hearts in the glories of noon; 

The soft fragrant paths that our youth is adorning, 
Are blasted by tempests—too soon, ah, too soon! 


Oh, thea, like good seamen, let's look up to Heaven, 
And mark if no cloud in the azure appears; 
For if we watch not for the vapours of even, 
Our neglect may cost us the bitterest of tears. 
Evsracer. 
ee 


COLIN AND ALICE, 


Young Colin was courting fair Alice at eve, 
Where the gate, when it shut, them divided; 

He had told her his heart, that could never deceive, 

4 But she iaugh’d and his innocence ehided: 

*O, I fear love’s a dangerous passion,’ she cried, 
* That will visit affection with sorrow, 

And we should not so early to care be allied ; 
Good night !—1 will tell thee to-morrow.’ 

A glance and a kiss, with a press of the palm, 
Were tokens of sympathy’s beating ; 

Their bosom was pulsed, but their parting was calm, 
Though their love-stolen moments were fleeting, 

*O, I fear love's a dangerous passion!’ she cried,, 
If we wed, that will Gill us with sorrow *’ 

Aud all the consent he could gain for his bride, 
Was,— Good night! 1 will tell thee to morrow "’ 


en 
THE ZEPHYR, 
Say, Zephyr, whither dost thou hic; 
Why with such haste skim through the air? 
Say, dost thou bear sume lover's sigh 
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Or fliest thou to sip the dew 
That sparkles on the lily white, 
Or on the pretty violet biue ? 

Oh! little vagrant, stay thy flight. 


Wilt thou on thy soft pinions bear 
A message? wilt thou, zephyr, fly 
And whisper in my Marianne’s ear, 
The echo of her Henry’s sigh? 


Say, wilt thou?—* Yes; but do not speak, 
For as I’m used so swift to fly, 

My form is sodivinely weak, 

It will not bear more than a sigh. 


6 That will I take—though I should now, 
(Had you not thus detained me here,) 
Been smoothing the soft raven brow 
Of some divinely beauteous fair.’ 


Take then this sigh, and haste away, 
Fly quickly, cherub! to my dear, 
And as thou hast not aught to say, 
Oh! cast it plaintive on her ear, 


Then watch her sweet! and you shall hear 
A sigh from her responsive flow, 

And, little flutterer, strive to bear 

To me my Marianne’s note of woe. 


But stay, can’st thou not bear a tear? 

Oh, stay! return—thou can’st not then— 
Then hasten, hasten to my fair, 

And swift return to me again. 


~~ 
THE DOCTOR AND HIS PATIENT. 


A Certain Doctor liv’d at Beverly, 

And had a Patient who was very sick ;— 
A man who manag’d most things cleverly, 
His residence, 1 think, was Withernwick. 
The Doctor rather stammer'd in his speech, 
This was the reason he assign’d 

For writing the prescription, which 

Occurs at present to my mind. 


Sick was his Patient, as 1 said before, 
Which was remov’d by an emetic; 
Yet still his bones continued sore, 
He had caught cold, and needed something more 
Him to restore to health and strength. 
The Doctor hit on it at length, 
And sent his servant with a note 
Though none can guess how ill "twas wrote! 
The which coutain’d a nice prescription— 
A medicice diaphoretic. 





The patient could not read his scrawl, 
Nor even make out the direction ! 
He would have thrown it in the fire, 
But for his eager, fond desire 
To be restor’d again and whole. 
T he Schoolmaster was sent for ;—he 
Decypher’d it immediately ; 
Aud said—** Sir, you're to eat each night 
A good strong candle!” 
The Patient, panic-struck (as well he might) 
Declar’d the schoolmaster could not be right ; 


The sage preceptor still affirm’d it true, 

Although he thought "twas more than he could do. 
** Well,” says the Patient, ** if I wnust, 1 must,— 
Provide me afterwards a good dry crust, 

And I'll attempt this nauseous drug to swallow ; 
If I can’t eat the wick, I can the tallow !” 


So when the hour of bed-time came, 
The sick man had the candle brought, 
And swallow’d it just as he ought, 

Without creating smoke or flame; 

Save that the wick was hard to masticate, 


Else, far as I can penetrate, 
The man had died before he ought ; 
I mean to say it would have choak’d him, 
As "twas, it mightily provok'd him, 
Loathing the taste of fat, though bound to eat. 


For two or three nights more, 
The Patient as before 
His med'cine did repeat, 
And fancy'd he grew rather better! 
At last the Doctor comes,—* Well, how d’ye do?” 
** You have perus’d my 1-l-letter? 
I see the m-m-med’cine’s been of u-use to you ; 


“ Yes, Sir, I think it’s done me good.” 
* Aye, I exp-p-pected that it would!" 
** But oh, dear, Sir, "twas difficult to swallow, 
I manag’d with uncommon ease the tallow, 
But that confounded wick !’" 





each night.” 


surely ,— 
“A man c-e-eat c-candles that's so poorly ! 


~— 


THE ALPS, AT DAYBREAK. 
The sun-beams streak the azure skies, 
And line with light the mountain’s brow; 
With hounds and horns the hunters rise, 





To some admued lady fair 








And chase the roebuck through the snow, 





From rock to rock, with giant-bound, 
High on their iron poles they pass ; 
Mute, lest the air, convuls’d by sound, 
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CHRONOLOGY. 








Rend from above a frozen mass. 


And as the echoing cliffs reply, 
The hats peep o’er the morning cloud, 


When the minstrel’s harp is ringing ; 
*Tis sweet to list in the greenwood still, 
When maves and merle are singing : 


When the hunter’s steed is neighing, 
And dearer to me is the falcon cast, 


‘My Allan’s kirtle is Lincoln green, 
His bonnet is Kelso blue ; 


And his bow of the good red yew; 
And ever the stag in Ettrick wood, 
And hern at the Tivot’s spring, 


Or draws the gray goose wing. 


Full dear is the Lincoln green to me, 
And sweet is the winding horn; 


' Where the dew hangs bright at morn. 

And merry to dwell by the forest side 
Where the dun deer bolts at e’en, 

And blither to be the hunter’s bride, 
Than a lady in silken sheen.’ 


~~ 





“'T ca’nt be to eat,” said he, ** tis but to handle.” 


And, but the unctuous drug had greas’d bis throat, 


Indeed it could notfail if s-s-s-strong and th-th-thick!” ** And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 


“ W-wew-what! what !"—“'The candle, Sir, I ate|| PU22Le II. Because its in-firm (infirm.) 


“ C-e-e-candle ! c-c-c-candle!"—c-cauile? caudie!|} Puzzte IV. Mend-i-cant. 


W-w-what if 1 ca’nt t-t-talk ! sure I can w-w-write !" 1. 


INVITATION ; 
PARAPHRASED FROM THE SONG OF SOLOMON. 
Arise, my love—dear maid, arise, 

Hasten, hasten, come away ; 

The wintry clouds are gone, and the skies 
Are joyous as thine own blue eyes; 

The rains are o’er, and a sweet spring day 
Greets you with all its opening flowers, 
Lovely, as if the passing showers 
Had left their rainbows on the earth 
To tint the buds as they blossom’d forth. 

Through the sparkling air the birds rejoice, 
And flutter upon careless wing, 

Greeting the leafy time of spring; 

The tender grape, the pale green vine, 
‘The violet, and Syrian rose, 

Sweet basil, and each plant that grows, 

From the dewy primrose of the vale 
To the giant cedar that dwells alone 
On the misty hill of Lebanon, 

Mingles rich perfumes in the gale, 

Whose breath is still less sweet than thine. 





Lypigram. 
GENEROUS LOVE. 
On the base shrine of sordid Love 
Lay all the gems of India’s shore! 
My mind such gifts will never move : 
Give me thy HEaRT—I ask no more ! 


Or, if thou think’st thy throbbing breast 
Would scarce endure a vacant space ; 
Ah, set thy fearful heart at rest; 
I'll give thee mine, to fill its place ! 


SE SS 


ENIGMAS, 











Despise not the value of thingsthat are small ” 





Answers to Puszles in our last. 


Puzzie I. Glass—Lass—Ass, 
PuzzLeE III. Because he is easily turned, 
NEW PUZZLES, 


If Falstaff had been a musician, what iustru- 

ment should he have chosen ? 
Il. 

If the letter D were given up, why would it be 

like a dead man? 


It. 
Why is a madman like two men? 





When the hounds are blithely baying. 1522 


And well I love the greenwood tree, —— 


The Christian /Era. 


The goats wind slow their wonted way, 1515 Death of King Louis XII. Francis I. suc- 
Up craggy steeps and ridges rude ; | ceeded. He defeated the Swiss, and took 
Mark’d by the wild wolf for his prey, | the duchy of Milan, Parma, and Placenza. 
From desert cave or hanging wood. et Gret Enelona® was made Prime Minis- 
And while the torrent thunders loud, 1516 Death of Ferdinand V. King of Arragon, 


Castile, &c. Charles V. son of Philip ot 
Austria, and grandsow of Ferdinand, suc- 
ceeded to the dominions of Spain. 


Perch’d, tike an eagle’s nest, on hi gh. 1517 Pope Leo X. published indulgences. Mar- 


tin Luther, a German Monk, published 


—_ those against the use of them. 
THE HUNTER’S BRIDE. —— Selim, Grand Sultan, took Egypt and Syria 
onine ; ; ‘ from the Mamelukes. 
Tis sweet to list on the evening hill 1518 Martin Luther appeared at Augsburg be- 


fore the Pope’s legate. Appealed to the 
pope. The Elector of Saxony sided with 
him. Leo X. condemned his doctrine. 
Luther appealed to the future council. 


But sweeter to me is the bugle blast 1518 Death of the Emperor Maximilian. Charles 


V. his grandson, was chosen his successor. 


—— Conquest of Mexico by the Spaniards un- 


der Ferdinand Cortes. 
Luther published the New Testament in 
German, 


—— Soloman took the Isle of Rhodes, from the 


Knights of St John. 


His falcon is white, and his shaft is sheen, 1523 Frederic, Duke of Holstein, expelling 


Christian IL. from Dengyark, made himself 
to be crowned King. ~ 


1524 Francis 1. King of France, taken prisoner 


by the Imperialists. 


May rue when he slips the gosshawk hood, ; 1525 Albert of Brandenburg, grand master of 


the Teutonic Knights, embracing Luther’« 
tenets, renounced the vows of his order, 
and seized Prussia as a sovereignty. 

1526 The Emperor released Francis I. from his 
imprisonment. . 
The Turks made themselves masters of a 
great part of Hungary. 

1527 Rome plundered by the Imperialists, and 
the Pope made prisoner for a time. 

1528 Henry VIII. enamoured of Ann Bullen be- 
gan to question the legality of his marriage 
with Queen Catherine. 


—— New form of government introduced at Ge- 


noa. A Doge elected every two years. 

1529 Diet of Spire unfavourable to Luther and 

his followers. Several German Princes 

protested against the decree, and thence 
were called Protestants. They formed a 

league at Smalkalde, in support of their 

tenets. 

1530 Wolsey, apprehended and charged with 

high treason. He died ov his way to Lon- 
on. 

—— Dreadful earthquake at Lisbon, preceded by 

a great inundation in Holland. 

—— Charles V. crowned Emperor by Pope Cle- 

ment VII. He gave the island of Malta to 

the Knights of St. John, expelled from 

Rhodes. 

1531 King Henry separated from Queen Cather- 

ine, put the laws against heresy in execu- 

lion, and several were burnt. 

—— Religious wars in England, where Luingli- 

us was slain. 

——— Tuscany erected into a duchy for the house 

of Medicis, by Charles V. 

1532 King Henry married Aun Bullen. 

—— The Emperor made peace with the Protes- 

tant Princes, and had an interview with the 

Pope. 

—— Christiern, King of Denmark, returning to 

his dominions, was kept in prison for 27 

years. 

1533 The Anabaptists under Stark and Munster, 

took possession of the town of Munster. 

Conquest of Peru by the Spaniards. 

1534 The King and parliament of England threw 

off all subjection to the pope, and the King 

_._ was declared supreme head of the church. 

1535 Bishop Fisher, Sir Thomas More and others 

executed for denying the King’s supremacy. 
Henry extommunicated by the pope, pro- 

ceeded to the suppression of the Monas- 
teries. 

Protestanism established in Denmark by 

Christiern III. ¥ 
Munster taken, and the Anabaptists dis- 














persed. 
1536 Charles 5th’s expedition into Africa, where 
he restored the King of Tunis. 
—— Beginning of the order of the Jesuits by 
Ignatius of Loyola, a Spaniard. 
—— Ano Bullen divorced and executed in the 
Tower. The King married to Jane Sey- 
mour. 
1537 Queen Jane delivered of a Prince, after 
wards Edward VI. died two days after her 
delivery. 
—— Tbe Bible being translated was ordered to 
be used in churches. 
1539 Six articles of religion established by Act 
of Parliament. 
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